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BRITISH INTERESTS IN THE PERSIAN GULF 


BRITISH and Indian interest in the Persian Gulf is of long standing. 
The Gulf divides the Iranian plateau, rising fairly steeply from its 
waters, from the low slope of the Arabian Plateau, and it provides a 
broad sea road from the Indian Ocean into the heart of western Asia, for 
at its head is the outflow of the Euphrates and the Tigris, whose valleys 
lead northward through Iraq into Anatolia. The approach from the 
Gulf of Oman through the Strait of Hormuz is guarded by the moun- 
tains of Oman, terminating in the promontory of Ras Musandam. The 
Gulf is for the most part shallow, the deeper channel lying nearer to the 
Persjan than the Arabian coast, and the coasts are fringed with islands 
and shoals which make navigation dangerous. Good ports are rare. 
Ships of 5,000 tons or more must lie 5 miles off the shore at Bushire, 
and transfer their cargoes to dhows and lighters. The 20-fathom line 
is 70 miles off the mouth of the Shatt-al:Arab and. 100-105 miles off 
Bahrain. Rainfall is nowhere heavy, but there is more rain on the 
Persian than on the Arabian coast. Summer temperatures are very 
high, as is the degree of humidity, but the climate is pleasant enough 
in the winter months.* 

In the past the Gulf was a great breeding-place for pirates and slave 
traders, and as the Gulf flanks the sea approach to India from the Red 
Sea and from the African coast, first the East India Company, and 
afterwards the British Government sought to clear its waters of pirates, 
then of slave traders, and later of gun-runners. Gradually various 
areas of the Gulf were brought under British influence, and entered into 
treaty relations with Great Britain, in spite of the efforts made in the 
late decades of the nineteenth century by Russia and, on the.Oman 
coasts, by France to establish influence there. Cables and telegraph 
lines were laid, and the Gulf was lighted, buoyed, and effectively 
policed by British gunboats. 

The ‘Gulf’ has always been regarded as a major Indian interest. The 
foreign department of the Government of India staffs the British con- 
sulates at Bandar Abbas and at centres in eastern Iran, and officials of 
the Government of India have been seconded from time to time for 
special missions in the area. In the past and present campaigns in the 
area Indian troops have taken a large part. 

' For an account of conditions in the Gulf see Sir Arnold Wilson, The Persian 
Gulf (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1928). 
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The present position in the Gulf is that Great Britain has special 
treaties with many rulers in the States on the Arabian coast, and a 
protectorate over one of them. 

With the independent Sultanate of Oman and Muscat, which guards 
the approaches through the Gulf of Oman, a new treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation was signed between the British Government 
and his Highness the Sultan on Feb. 5, 1939. The Treaty reaffirmed the 
close ties which had existed between the British Government and the 
Oman dynasty for over 140 years. A British Consul and Political Agent 
resides at Muscat. 

Muscat and Oman is the largest of the Gulf States. Its long coastline 
of nearly 1,000 miles stretches practically from the frontier of the Had- 
hramaut Protectorate on the Arabian Sea, round the cape of Ras el 
Hadd, and along the south coast of the Gulf of Oman to the Straits of 
Hormuz, dominated by the high promontory of Ras Musandam. Inland 
it borders on the desert. Oman proper, the territory bordering on the 
Gulf of Oman, is mountainous, with a narrow fertile coastal strip, 
including the Batinah, a fine date-growing country, inhabited by tribes 
subject to the Sultan but often unruly. This plain is well watered by 
the streams coming down from the mountains. The tribes of the moun- 
tainous hinterland are also not infrequently in revolt against the 
Sultan. The principal ports are Muscat, a regular port of call for ships 
on the Bombay-Basra route, the neighbouring port of Matrah, with 
an increasing importance becatise it has direct access through the 
mountains to the hinterland and Sur. The Sultan’s dominions extended 
at one time to the Mekran coast on the Persian side of the Gulf, and still 
include the town of Gwadur and its environs. 

On the Oman coast beyond the Straits of Hormuz the ‘“Trucial 
Sheikhs’’, seven in number, whose territories extend over some 400 miles 
of coastline (formerly known as the Pirate Coast) have had treaty 
relations, first with the East India Company and then with Great 
Britain for over 100 years. By the Exclusive Agreement of March, 1892, 
they undertook not to enter into agreement or correspondence with any 
Government except the British Government, nor to receive foreign 
agents or make concessions. 

The Sheikhdom of Qatar (the peninsula jutting out on the north-west 
of this coast) entered into similar engagements with Great Britain in 
1916. There is a British Residency Agent on the Trucial Coast, the 
present holder of the post being Khan Sabil Saiyid Abdur Rezzak. 

British relations with the Bahrain Islands in the gulf formed by the 
west coast of the peninsula of Qatar, are even closer, though here too 
his Highness the Sheikh is an independent ruler, in treaty relations 
with the British Government, which is represented by a Political Agent. 
Unlike the Trucial Coast Sheikhdoms, the Bahrain principality has 
considerable economic importance, originally because of its pear! 
fisheries, but to-day because a large part of the trade of Nejd and the 
Hasa passes through it, because of the discovery of petroleum in the 
islands in 1932, and because it has a landing-stage—an excellent aero- 
drome on the island of Muharraq—on the Imperial Airways route to 
India. Since 1935 it has supplied a base for British ships on service in 
the Gulf. The oil is exploited dy a subsidiary company of Standard Oi! 
of California and the Texas Corporation, which have founded a refiner 
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with a capacity of 25,000 barrels a day. The refinery produces fuel oil 
and Diesel oil, and the Company has markets in Western India and 
elsewhere. The crude oil has been sent in the past mainly to France and 
Belgium. 

The position of Great Britain in the Bahrain Islands has long been 
contested by Persia, which held the islands for some years in the eigh- 
teenth century. The present ruling dynasty has been in treaty relations, 
first with the East India Company, and then with the British Govern- 
ment, since 1820; as in the case of the Trucial Sheikhs, the Ruler is under 
obligation not to enter into relations with any other foreign Power. The 
Persian claim was raised as early as 1869, and in 1927 a Persian Note 
protested against Art. 6 of the treaty signed at Jiddah on May 20 be- 
tween Great Britain and the Hejaz, which referred to the Bahrain 

slands as “‘in special treaty relations with Great Britain’’, in order to 
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safeguard ‘‘the incontestable rights of Persia over the Bahrain Islands”. 
The Note was circulated to all State Members of the League of Nations, 
Other protests from Persia were embodied in a series of Notes sent to 
the British Government down to 1938. These Notes protested against 
the regulations requiring Persian visitors to the Islands to produce 
passports instead of the usual permits from the Persian authorities 
entitling the holder to travel from one Persian port to another, against 
the oil concessions, and against other measures which presumed the 
absence of Persian sovereignty. The British Government have steadily 
denied any claim by Iran to exercise authority over the Archipelago. 
The Iranian attitude has, howéver, hindered normal trade relations 
with Iranian ports. 

Kuwait, on a bay on the Arabian coast near the head of the Gulf 

and contiguous with. Iraq, is the only one of these small States where 
there is a formal British Protectorate. The Sheikh’s Government is 
described as an independent State undgr British protection, in accord- 
ance with a Letter addressed by the British Government to the ruling 
Sheikh in November, 1914. Kuwait has one of the best harbours in the 
Gulf, and steamers-can come in to within one mile of the landing-stage. 
The Sheikhdom includes the island of Bubiyan, which might at any time 
become an important factor in the defence of the approach to the Shatt- 
al Arab. There is a Political Agent at Kuwait. Imperial Airways have 
a landing-stage here. 
_ There are oil resources in Kuwait (oil was definitely struck in 1938), 
but, so long as they remain undeveloped the Protectorate must depend 
mainly on the position of the port of Kuwait as the avenue of export 
and import trade into the Arabian and Iraqian hinterlands. Unfortu- 
nately, various obstacles have been interposed: There is a dispute with 
Iraq about the date groves of the Sheikh of Kuwait situated in Iraq, 
but guaranteed to him on a tax-free basis by the British Government 
in the declaration of 1914; on these groves taxes have been claimed 
by the Iraqi Government. On the Arabian side the frontier was closed 
from 1920 to 1940, ostensibly to prevent smuggling. Since the estab- 
lishment of Iraq as an independent State and the consolidation of Saudi 
Arabia, the possession of Kuwait has been coveted by both parties, who 
have Rantiges various forms of pressure to extend their influence on 
the Sheikhdom. 

The British Political Agents and Residents im those States act under 
the general direction of the Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, who 
combines that office with the Consulate-General at Bushire. The 
position of these various States in treaty relations with Great Britain 
and India was officially recognized by Saudi Arabia in the Treaties with 
Great Britain signed on Dec. 26, 1915, and May 20, 1927, in which 
King Ibn Saud undertook to refrain from interfering with the Gull 
Sheikhs in treaty relations with Great Britain. 

At the head of the Gulf Iraq has only a short coastline, but she 
shares the estuary of the Shatt-al Arab, and thus controls access to the 
port of Basra. The dispute between Iraq and Iran on the frontier line 
in the Shatt-al Arab waters was settled on a friendly basis on July 4, 
1937. The port of Basra has been enormously improved, but, with the 
increased transit trade now coming from and to Turkey, its resources 
are strained to the utmost. 
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\s Great Britain has special treaty.relations with Iraq, including 
pecial rights for the use of communications in the event of war,' Basra, 
like all the ports just described on the Arabian coast of the Gulf, is thus 
ty some extent liable to British control, and at the present moment, 
under war conditions, is in British occupation. 

(he recent action of the British Government in Iran, backed by a 
owerful armed force, protects the important refineries, among the 
argest and best equipped in the world, of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 

npany on the island of Abadan at the mouth of the Karun in the 

Shatt-al Arab, together with the pipe-lines bringing the crude oil from 
the oilfields. Access to the ports of Khorramshahr {formerly Moham- 

ierah) on the Shatt-al Arab, and of Bandar Shapur, on Khor Musa, 
the terminus of the Trans-Iranian railway, is also secured. Khorram- 
shahr is now the Iranian port with the greatest trade, having overtaken 
Bushire in this respect. The port has been improved, though steamers 
must discharge their cargo by lighters. From Khorramshahr there is 
river transport on the Karun as far as Ahwaz. Port facilities at Bushire 
have been somewhat improved, as an electric crane has been installed, 
but ships must lie some miles outside the port. The read from Bushire 
to Shiraz and Tehran is passable by cars with a good clearance. Bandar 
Abbas on the northern bank of the Strait of Hormuz has less trade than 
formerly, and the road connecting it with Kerman is liable to landslides. 
The most important commodity shipped from Bandar Abbas is red 
oxide from the mines at Hormuz, a large proportion of which is shipped 
to Great Britain, 

Finally, a word may be said about the oil resources of territories 
bordering on the Persian Gulf. Iran is the fourth producer in the world, 
with an annual output of about 10 million tons. In a normal year Great 
Britain takes 33 per cent, part of it for the use of the Royal Navy, and 
India and Aden together 14 per cent, the Union of South Africa 11 per 
cent, and the next largest consumers in normal times are Egypt, Italy, 
Ceylon, British Malaya, and Australia. The output from Saudi Arabia, 
which in 1939 (the first year of full production) reached the considerable 
total of half a million tons, and from the Bahrain Islands of over one 
million tons, and both are rapidly increasing. Iraq production of over 
4 million tons a year may be left out of account in connexion with the 
Persian Gulf, as it is shipped from the termini of the pipe-lines at the 
Mediterranean ports of Haifa and Tripolis, although the defence of these 
oilfields is, as events have shown, closely bound up with the command 
of the Persian Gulf, 

Sea communications in the Gulf are maintained mainly by the vessels 
of the British India Steam Navigation Company, which runs a regular 
weekly mail service between Bombay and Basra, calling at Karachi 
and Bushire en route. A weekly slower service calls regularly at Muscat, 
Bandar Abbas, Bahrain, Bushire, Kuwait, Khorramshahr, and, when 
cargo is available, at other ports. In peace time Japanese and German 


' Art. 4 of the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of June 30, 1930, states that in case of war 
each of the Parties will come to the other’s aid: ‘“The aid of H.M. the King of 
Iraq in the event of.war or the menace of war will consist in furnishing to His 
Britannic Majesty on Iraq territory all facilities and assistance in his power 
including the use of railways, rivers, ports, aerodromes, and means of com- 
munication.” 
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services made regular calls at Gulf ports, though at less frequent 
intervals. 

The Persian Gulf has important air services. Imperial Airways ’planes 
call at Kuwait, Bahrain, Sharjah, and Gwadur (on the Mekran coast) 
on the way to India. The Netherlands service (K.L.M.) on the Alex- 
andria-Batavia line has a bi-weekly run both ways on the Iranian side, 
calling at Jask, with an optional landing at Bushire. The Air-France 
line to Indo-China formerly called at Bushire and Jask. 

M. B. 
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MEXICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Approach to a Settlement with the United States 


IT has been reported in the American press that a settlement of the 
differences between Mexico and the United States is close at hand. If 
agreement is reached between the two neighbours, there is every like- 
lihood that terms will be reached with Great Britain also, and that 
diplomatic relations broken off after the expropriation by Mexico of the 
oil companies will be re-established. As long ago as July 29 Mr. Sumner 
Welles, in denying the existence of any agreement by the United States 
to take total Mexican oil production, expressed optimism about a future 
settlement of oil and other problems between the two countries. On 
Sept. 2 President Avila Camacho, at the opening of his first Congress, 
declared that agreement on all outstanding questions, including the 
expropriation of the oil companies, was imminent. The Washington 
correspondent of the New York Times stated that a comprehensive 
agreement was under consideration for co-operation in the economic 
and military defence of the Western Hemisphere. Guarantees would be 
secured to prevent the supply of Mexican war materials to the Axis 
Powers, and a United States loan of between 50 and 100 million dollars 
would enable Mexico to make a cash settlement with the expropriated 
American oil companies. That a loan was being considered was con- 
firmed by Mr. Morgenthau, Secretary to the United States Treasury, on 
Sept. 4, when he stated that real progress was being made with a stabi- 
lization loan. 

No reports were available on the prospects for the renewal of 
Anglo-Mexican relations, but the Foreign Secretary, Sefior Padilla, 
expressed on Sept. 3 the friendliest feelings towards Great Britain, 
and a month earlier Mr. Eden had stated in the House of Commons 
that, although no suggestion of a fair and equitable settlement had 
been made by Mexico, “if the Mexican Government are prepared 
to make any approach in the matter we shall be very glad to consider 
it’. (It may be noted that British and Dutch interests in Mexican oil 
are considerably greater than American interests.) 

The Mexican Government broke off relations with Great Britain on 
May 14, 1938. The reasons given at the time were that the British 
Government, in their Note of May 11, in referring to the state of the 
Mexican debt, did not take into consideration the complex facts of the 
case, and had not distinguished in their criticisms the line which divided 
home and foreign affairs. The quarrel dated from the refusal of the oil 
companies in January, 1938, to pay the increased wages awarded in the 
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pl eding Decale by the Arbitration and Conciliation Board, 
followed in March by the expropriation of the companies and the assump- 
tion te the oil workers of control of 17 British and American oil com- 
yanies. 

(he uneasy relations and the mutual distrust which have existed in 
the past between the United States and Mexico may be traced on the 
Mexican side to the recollection of the loss of a great part of their 
territory—Texas, New Mexico, and Lower California—by the Treaty of 
1848; and still more to examples, before the adoption of the Good 

Neighbour policy by the United States, of American intervention in the 
C ari ibbean countries and of ‘‘dollar diplomacy” in comparatively recent 

On the side of the United States the progress of the Revolution 
and 1 the Socialist policies adopted in Mexico have been watched with 
much disquiet by many United States citizens, especially in business 
circles, who had even before that time had some bad experiences in 
Mexico. The circumstances which now make reconciliation possible 
cannot be understood without some reference to internal conditions in 
Mexico. 

The Revolution which broke out in 1910, and in the next year the 
overthrow of Porfirio Diaz, who had exercised autocratic power since 
1876, was. the fruit of poverty as much as of political discontent. 
Seventy per cent of Mexicans were illiterate; of the people who tilled 
the land 95 per cent owned none of it; there had been_no increase in 
agricultural wages since 1792; from three-fifths to two-thirds of the 
people were in debt servitude; and the mineral wealth, the oil resources, 
and the industry of the country were in foreign hands.! Civil war 
conditions continued until 1920. Meanwhilé, in 1917, a new revolu- 
tionary Constitution was adopted, including a large social and political 
programme, which laid down, among other things, that the owner- 
shipof lands, minerals, and waters was vested in the State. 

[t was some years before much real progress was made with the social 
revolution, but a good deal of headway was accomplished by President 
Cardenas, who ruled Mexico from 1934 to 1940, especially in education 
and in land distribution. The expropriation of the oil companies in 
1938, whatever interpretation was inevitably put upon it abroad, 
meant to Mexicans the assertion of full national sovereignty and inde- 
pendence. It was generally expected that chaos or an extreme Con- 
servative reaction would recur when Cardenas resigned office, but this 
was not the case. Elections have always been “‘made’”’ by the Govern- 
ment of the day in Mexico, but the election of July, 1940, was fought 
with unprecedented freedom and violence. The reactionaries were 
defeated. Their candidate, General Almazan, was thought to be willing 
to go far to placate the oil companies and the dispossessed landowners. 
His opponent, the Government nominee, General Avila Camacho, 
declared that the time had come to consolidate the gains already made 
by the Revolution. The results of the poll, according to the Party of 
the Mexican Revolution, showed 2,265,100 votes, for General Avila 
Camacho, and 128,574 for his opponent. General Almazan’s Party, on 
the other hand, claimed 2,492,567 votes for him, and declared that he 
would be installed President. Contrary to all expectation the new 


' See Robin A. Humphreys, Latin America, Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, 
p. 21. 
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President, Avila Camacho, was safely installed in December without 
serious incident, and Mr. Henry Wallace, Vice President of the United 
States, attended the inauguration ceremony. 

The American Government, in pursuance of the Good Neighbour 
policy, had avoided open quarrel with Mexico even at the time of the 
expropriation of the oil companies, when the breach with Great Britain 
occurred, and even though they could, in fact, at any time bring pres- 
sure to bear on Mexico. On the Mexican side, a new policy of friendly 
collaboration with the United States had been initiated in June, 1940. 
The Government paid a second instalment of a million dollars indem- 
nity to United States citizens dispussessed of land, and suggestions, not 
at that time acceptable, were made for indemnities to the expropriated 
oil companies. The Havana policy for pan-American defence was 
supported. Steps were taken to increase the Mexican Army, compulsory 
military service was adopted, to come into force in January, 1942, and 
conversations between the Mexican Ambassador in Washington and Mr. 
Sumner Welles in December, 1940, were said to embrace United States’ 
assistance for the improvement of existing naval bases, the enlargement 
of air bases, and the transfer of 4 United States destroyers to Mexico. 
Whatever foundations there may have been for these and other rumours, 
it is certain that towards the end of December a bill was passed per- 
mitting United States aeroplanes to use certain Mexican airfields on their 
way to and from the Canal Zone, and that preliminary steps were taken 
for the construction of a naval and air Base at La Paz in Lower California. 
The policy of rapprochement with the United States and of preparations 
for the common defence of the Americas was continued by President 
Avila Camacho. Arrangements were made and money voted (April, 
1941) for the fortification of the ports of Tampico, Alvaro, Obregon, 
Mazatlan, and Manzanillo, and on April 1 an agreement for the use of 
Mexican landing grounds for 24 hours by United States military and 
naval aircraft was signed, and measures were taken to deal with Fifth 
Column activities by Nazi and Fascist agents and sympathizers. At the 
same time a more friendly attitude was shown in the press and in 
Ministerial speeches. . 

Any rapprochement between the United States and Mexico was bound 
to meet with considerable opposition in both countries. The constant 
denunciation of American ‘fimperialism’’ and of capitalism by 
the Mexican Left Wing and the dislike of Socialist and expropriation 
policies among a large part of the American public made the execution 
of the Good. Neighbour policy in the United States and of conciliation 
in Mexico difficult. Much depended on whether Presiderft Camacho 
would be able to carry Mexican Left Wing and Labour sentiment with 
him, especially as circumstances made it necessary to modify certain 
extreme policies in religion and in Labour matters, which might lay him 
open to charges of lukewarmness in carrying out the principles of the 
Revolution. So far, however, he has been supported by Labour. Speak- 
ing at the Second National Convention of the C.T.M. (Confederation of 
Mexican Workers) at the end of February, 1941, he declared that his 
Government represented a new stage in the coherent social progress of 
the people. He was reforming the Labour Law to remove proved evils; 
the reforms in the Agrarian Law linked the peasant more closely to the 
soil; the reforms in the Petroleum Law maintained intact the ends of 
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onal sovereignty and national control over natural resources, but 
oened the field to Mexican initiative; the reforms in the railways were 
iecessary to save the roads from bankruptcy. He appealed to the sense 
oi responsibility and patriotism of the workers to fulfil the destiny of 
Mexico, which demanded a powerful and orderéd economy. 

it may be said that the Camacho Government is of the Centrist type. 
Right and Left Wings are still manceuvring to secure control over it. 
Dangerous movements of the extreme Right, alleged to have been sup- 
ported by the Axis Powers, have taken place in recent months. It is 
possible that in pursuing an active policy of Pan-Americanism the 
Foreign Secretary, Sefior Padilla, may have gone rather, faster than 
public opinion in seeking for economic and even strategic co-operation 
with the United States. 

lt is certain that Mexican labour will be more disposed to active co- 
operation with the United States in support of the Allied war effort 
now that the U.S.S.R. is a belligerent, because the leaders of the C.T.M. 
are known to be great admirers of the Russian system. The C.T.M. is 
not controlled by the Communists, but its late Secretary-General, Senior 
Lombardo Toledano, is a strong Marxist, and it is not very easy always 
to distinguish between the extreme Labour Left in Mexico and the 
Communists. 

lhe support given to a policy of rapprochement to the United States 
in spite of difference of outlook is, in fact, consistent with the foreign 
policy of Mexico over a long period. Mexico has always supported pan- 
Americanism. In April, 1935, the Mexican Government condemned 
German rearmament as a violation of treaty obligation. The Mexican 
delegate withdrew from the League of Nations AsSembly in 1936 because 
of the failure to include an oil embargo on the sanctions imposed on 
Italy. Mexico steadily supported the National Government in Spain 
against General Franco’s revolt, and she received some thousands of 
Spanish republican refugees. She registered a formal protest against the 
German invasion of Austria, and, since the outbreak of the present war, 
she has shown definite disapproval of the various acts of aggression by 
the Axis Powers. Nevertheless, owing to the oil dispute with Great 
Britain and the United States she found herself in the first year of the 
war forced to sell her oil to Germany and Italy, pending the opening-up 
of new markets in Latin America and Scandinavia, in spite of her 
avowed intention of selling only to non-totalitarian countries. 

Since the United States began to give active support to the Allies and 
set to work on her rearmament programme the common interests of 
Mexico and the United States are stronger than ever. The defence of 
Mexico is part of the defence of the North American Continent. With 
European markets closed, the United States offers an excellent market 
in war-time for the considerable mineral surplus production of the 
country. Of some of these products Mexico-has no surplus, but there 
are considerable surpluses for export of important materials useful in 
war production. The main surpluses are antimony, silver, arsenic, 
manganese, mercury, lead, zinc, mica, petroleum, and petroleum pro- 
ducts. The country provides small quantities of molybdenum, vanadium, 
tungsten, bismuth, and cadmium which might be increased. The 
United States can supply the defence requirements, the machinery, and 
the capital which Mexico needs. M. B. 
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THE ALLIED. NAVIES AND MERCHANT MARINE 


FIGURES issued in London on Sept. 8 showed that the Allies of Great 
Britain possessed 187 warships, including corvettes, minesweepers, etc., 





manned by 14,730 officers and men. The largest forces were those Q 
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of power, seeks to crush all free peoples. Mankind may well be grateful 
that, here in Britain, a free man, who believes in the ultimate power 
of free men, has become the champion of the hosts of freedom. It is a 
high destiny which, in the realm of either civil or international strife, 
links the name of any public man with the saving of his country. Of 
you, Mr. Churchill, history will record that, by your example and your 
leadership, you helped to save the freedom of the world.” 

He next emphasized that Canada’s entry into the war was the 
deliberate decision of a free people, by their own representatives, in a 
free Parliament. They had come to see what Germany was aiming at 
doing, and realized that her ambition feeding on itself would steadily 
grow, and when Britain took her stand, “‘we, in Canada, were with you 
from the start. Like you, we saw the folly of waiting passively for out 
turn to come. We will be with you to the end”. 
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Dealing then with Canada’s war effort, he said: ‘‘We have transformed 
ne of the least military peoples on earth into a natién organized for 
odern war. Our war production gains daily in momentum. For your 
forces, as well as ours, Canada to-day is making ships, aircraft, motor 
ansport, universal carriers, tanks, field guns, machine-guns, anti- 
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"this world-encircling danger. The strength, the resources, and the 
apacity of the enemy were so great that no country which was still 
ree and independent was secure. It was already a battle of continents, 
and, “if to-morrow the world is not to face a battle between hemispheres 
it is going to take all the strength that all the free peoples can muster 
0keep the conflict in this hemisphere and finally to extinguish it before 
ie whole world is in flames’. Britain, without aid far greater than any 
et in sight, could not win the war for freedom the world over. T hey 
iiew that the war would be far harder, far longer, and far more 
iesperate if all free men did not rally to her side while she was at the 
fullness of her strength. ‘‘For the task which faces Britain and those 
ho fight with her is;” he said, “‘I verily believe, nothing less than the 
lask of saving humanity.” 
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THE ALLIED NAVIES AND MERCHANT MARINE 


FIGURES issued in London on Sept. 8 showed that the Allies of Great 
Britain possessed 187 warships, including corvettes, minesweepers, etc., 
manned by 14,730 officers and men. The largest forces were those of 
Norway, 58 ships; France, 42 ships; and the Netherlands, 39. 

Merchant shipping consisted of 1,617 vessels, made up as follows: 
Norwegian, 719; Dutch, 480; Greek, 240; Free French, 92; Belgian, 54: 
and Polish, 32. The Norwegian vessels represented 3} million tons; 
Dutch, 2} million; and Greek, one million tons, the whole total being 
7,200,000 tons. 

Losses to the end of June were, for merchant men, 335 vessels, of 
1,502,393 tons; ie. 121 Norwegian, 77 Dutch, 34 Belgian, 65 Greek, 34 
French, and 4 Polish vessels. 


MR. MACKENZIE KING’S SPEECH IN LONDON 


ON Sept. 4 at the Mansion House the Canadian Prime Minister paid a 
warm tribute to the endurance and fortitude of London and said the 
city was to-day held in high honour above all the cities of the earth. 
“The very name of London’, he said, “‘reverberates round the world 
like the sound waves of a great bell calling together all who love and 
cherish freedom. I am here to-day to tell the brave men and women of 
Britain that that call is being answered, and will continue to be an- 
swered, in ever larger: measure from across the sea. 

“In this world struggle to thwart aggression and to end oppression 
Canada is at Britain’s side. The United States of America is lending 
powerful support. Side by side, we of the New World stand in your 
defence, which we believe to be our own defence.” 

After emphasizing the warm esteem and admiration in which 
Mr. Churchill was held by all Canadians, who had seen him 
personify the unbending determination, the dogged courage, 
and the unyielding perseverance of the British people, he went 
on: “You have consistently upheld the right of men and nations 
freely to order their own affairs, in their own way, within the frame- 
work of international friendship and good will. To-day Nazi Germany, 
led by a man possessed by the power of evil, and corrupted by the evil 
of power, seeks to crush all free peoples. Mankind may well be grateful 
that, here in Britain, a free man, who believes in the ultimate power 
of free men, has become the champion of the hosts of freedom. It is a 
high destiny which, in the realm of either civil or international strife, 
links the name of any public man with the saving of his country. Of 
you, Mr. Churchill, history will record that, by your example and your 
leadership, you helped to save the freedom, of the world.”’ 

He next emphasized that Canada’s entry into the war was the 
deliberate decision of a free people, by their own representatives, in 4 
free Parliament. They had come to see what Germany was aiming at 
doing, and realized that her ambition feeding on itself would steadily 
grow, and when Britain took her stand, “‘we, in Canada, were with you 
from the start. Like you, we saw the folly of waiting passively for our 
turn to come. We will be with you to the end”’. > 
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Dealing then with Canada’s war effort, he said: ““We have transformed 
one of the least military peoples on earth into a natidn organized for 
modern war. Our war production gains daily in momentum. For your 
forces, aS well as ours, Canada to-day is making ships, aircraft, motor 
transport, universal carriers, tanks, field guns, machine-guns, anti- 
aircraft guns, munitions of many kinds, explosives, chemicals, radio 
devices, electrical equipment, and‘a great many other of the essen- 
tials of modern war. 

“To-day Canada is a granary and a storehouse from which we are 
sending you all the food that ships can be found to carry. Our country 
has also become an arsenal of democracy, and a shipyard of the freedom 
of the seas. By British standards our Navy is small. But its strength 
has increased tenfold since war began. When invasion first threatened 
this island Canada was proud to.be able to send her destroyers to join 
with the Royal Navy in guarding your shores. 

“Canada’s air force also has its part in convoy duty. But the greatest 
task of the Royal Canadian Air Force—and Canada’s greatest single 
contribution to the common cause—is our part in the British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan. Together with the associated Royal Air 
Force schools, for which we have provided a home in Canada, it 
represents the greatest concentration of air training in the world.”’ 

The results already attained far exceeded the original plans. Thou- 
sands of graduates were already serving in the R.A.F. or in their own 
Canadian squadrons in Britain; there were also many thousand troops 
in the country, including a tank brigade, and before the end of the 
year they would send over an armoured division. Their soldiers were 
eager for action against the enemy, but, he said: ‘‘I cannot make it too 
clear that the policy of the Canadian Government is to have our troops 
serve in those theatres where, viewing the war as a whole, it is believed 
their services will count for most. The Canadian people are proud that 
to-day our men are among the defenders of the very heart of the free 
world.” 

After studying the general situation he was more than ever. con- 
vinced {hat the dangers they faced together were world-wide dangers. 
The very existence of the British Isles was threatened, and the security 
of every part of the Commonwealth was in danger. No greater mistake 
could be made than to fail adequately to measure the magnitude of the 
task before them, or to think that British interests alone were menaced 
by this world-encircling danger. The strength, the resources, and the 
rapacity of the enemy were so great that no country which was still 
free and independent was secure. It was already a battle of continents, 
and, ‘‘if to-morrow the world is not to face a battle between hemispheres 
it is going to take all the strength that all the free peoples can muster 
to keep the conflict in this hemisphere and finally to extinguish it before 
the whole world is in flames’’. Britain, without aid far greater than any 
yet in sight, could not win the war for freedom the world over. They 
knew that the war would be far harder, far longer, and far more 
esperate if all free men did not rally to her side while she was at the 
fullness of her strength. ‘‘For the task which faces Britain and those 
ho fight with her is;” he said, “I verily believe, nothing less than the 
ask of saving humanity.” 
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He then spoke of the “Northern Bridge’ stretching from the Old 
World to the Néw via Iceland, Greenland, and Newfoundland, and said 
the narrow seas between them were the most vital strategic areas in the 
world to-day. He was proud that, from the beginning, Canada had been 
the keeper of that Bridge, across which came vast supplies, and fighting 
men, too. Back across it, if the island bridgehead of Britain should 
ever be lost, would move the enslaving hordes of the new barbarians, 
He went on: 

“We know that it is not enough to garrison the bridge itself, unless 
we are preparéd to defend this island which is its eastern bridgehead. 
That is why the fighting men of Canada are here in growing numbers 
to share in a task which is our defence as well as yours. By your action 
you in Britain have already made it clear that you will never open to 
any aggressor the road across the Northern Bridge, so long as brave 
men survive to keep it closed. 

“That the United States was to share in keeping this Northern Bridge 
was the best of news. I find further encouragement in the words of 
President Roosevelt on Monday last when he said: ‘I know I speak 
for the conscience and determination of the American people when 
I say we shall do everything in our power to crush Hitler and his Nazi 
forces.’ The most important step in crushing Hitler is to render 
wholly secure this island base from which the final attack must be 
launched. 

“We in Canada were greatly heartened when three years ago the 
President, after referring to the Dominion of Canada as part of the 
sisterhood of the British Empire, declared that the people of the 
United States would not stand idly by if domination of Canadian soil 

_were threatened by any other Empire. In the name of our Government 
I reciprocated at once by recognizing Canada’s responsibility to do what 
lay within her power to prevent attacks through our territory upon the 
United States. Those declarations were the starting-point of our 
agreement for joint defence. To-day, fortunately, we are witnessing 
the birth of still wider arrangements for joint defence between the 
British Empire and the United States. 

“Your declaration, Prime Minister, that in the Far East Britain 
would stand at the side of the United States is a sure sign of the deepen- 
ing interdependence of the free world. A similar declaration on the part 
of the United States as respects Nazi Germany would, I believe, serve 
to shorten this perilous conflict. Such a declaration would be full of 
meaning for the German people. At the same time it would constitute 
a realistic recognition that Britain is the one obstacle in the way of a 
Nazi attack upon the New World.” 


It became daily clearer that resistance alone would not bring victory; 
unless the whole.of the resources and the total energy of the free world 
were thrown into the struggle the war might drag for on years, carrying 
in its train famine, pestilence, and horrors still undreamed of. . 

Much was said about a new world order to take the place of the old 
when war ended. He went on: 

“If that new order js not already on its way before the war is over we 
may look for it in vain. A new world order cannot be worked out at 
some given moment and reduced to writing at a conference table. !tis 
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mot a matter of parchments and of seals. That was one of the mistaken 
beliefs at the end of the last war. A new world order, to be worthy of 
he name is something that is born, not made. It is something that lives 

and breathes, something that needs to be developed in the hearts of 
men, something that touches the human soul. It expresses itself in 
ood will and in mutual aid. 

“It is the application in all human relations of the principle of help- 
fulness and of service. It is based not on fear, on greed, and on hate, 
but on mutual trust and the noblest qualities of the human heart and 
mind. It seeks neither to divide nor to destroy. Its aim is brother- 
hood, its method co-operation. 

“While the old order is destroying itself, this new relationshp of men 
and nations has already begun its slow but sure evolution. It found 
expression when Britain determined to put an end to aggression in 
Europe, when other nations of the British Commonwealth took their 
place at the side of Britain, and when the United States resolved to lend 
its powerful aid to the nations which are fighting for freedom. It has 
ound its latest expression in the Atlantic Charter. 

“All these factors are combining to create one great brotherhood of 
freedom-loving peoples. It must now be wholly clear that if a new 
world order based upon freedom is to assume definite shape this can 
only be effected through the leadership of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and the United States of America working in whole-hearted 
co-operation toward this great end. On such a foundation of unity of 
purpose and effort all free peoples may well hope to build an enduring 
new world order.” 


MR. CHURCHILL’S WAR REVIEW, SEPTEMBER 9 


IN Parliament on Sept. 9 Mr. Churchill gave an account of his meeting 
with President Roosevelt and reviewed the war developments since 
his last statement. Late in July he had learnt that the President would 
welcome a meeting with him, and he accordingly obtained his Majesty’s 
permission to leave the country. 

At their discussions important conclusions were reached on four 
main topics: first, on the 8-point Declaration; secondly, on measures to 
be taken to help Russia; thirdly, the policy to be pursued towards 
Japan; and fourthly, there were a large number of purely technical 
matters which were dealt with, and close personal relations were 
established between high Services authorities of both countries. He 
went on: 

“T have, as the House knows, hitherto consistently deprecated the 
formulation of peace aims or war aims, however you put it, by his 
Majesty’s Government at this stage. I deprecate it at this time when 
the end of the war is not in sight, when the conflict sways to and fro 
with alternating fortunes and when conditions and associations at 
the end of war are unforeseeable. But a joint declaration by Great 
Britain and the United States is an event of a totally different nature. 
Although the principles in the declaration, and much of the language, 
have long been familiar to the British and American democracies, the 
fact that it is a united declaration sets up a milestone or a monument 
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which needs only the stroke of victory to become a permanent part of 
the history of human progress. 

“The purpose of the joint declaration signed by President Roosevelt 
and myself on Aug. 12 is stated in the preamble to be: ‘To make 
known certain common principles in the natfonal policies of our 
respective countries on which they base their hopes for a better future 
for the world.’ 

“No words are needed to emphasize the future promise held out to 
the world by such a joint declaration by the United States and Great 
Britain. I need only draw attention, for instance, to the phrase in 
paragraph 6—‘after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny’—to 
show the profound and vital character of the solemn agreement into 
which we have jointly entered. Questions have been asked and will no 
doubt be asked as to exactly what is implied by this or that point, and 
explanations have been invited. It is a wise rule that when two parties 
have agreed to a statement one of them shall not thereafter without 
consultation with the other seek to put special strained interpretations 
upon this or that passage. I propose therefore to speak to-day only in 
an exclusive sense. 

“First, the joint declaration does not try to explain how the broad 
principles proclaimed by it are to be applied to each and every case 
which will have to be dealt with when the war comes to an end. It 
would not be wise for us at this moment to be drawn into laborious 
discussions on how it is to fit all the manifold problems with which we 
shall be faced after the war. 

“Secondly, the joint declaration does not qualifiy in any way the 
various statements of policy which have been made from time to time 
about the development of constitutional government in India, Burma, 
or other parts of the British Empire. We are pledged by the declaration 
of August, 1940, to help India to obtain free and equal partnership in 
the British Commonwealth with ourselves, subject, of course, to the 
fulfilment of obligations arising from our long connexion with India 
and our responsibilities to its many free races and interests. Burma is 
also covered by our considered policy of establishing Burmese self- 
government and by the measures already in progress. 

“At the Atlantic meeting we had in mind primarily restoration of the 
sovereignty, self-government, and national life of the States and 
nations of Europe now under the Nazi yoke, and the principles which 
would govern any alterations in the territorial boundaries of the 
countries which might have to be made. So that is quite a separate 
problem from the progressive evolution of self-governing institutions 
in the regions and peoples which owe allegiance to the British Crown. 
We have made declarations on these matters whith are complete in 
themselves, free from ambiguity, and related to the conditions and 
circumstances of the territories and peoples affected. They will be 
found to be entirely in harmony with the high conception of freedom 
and justice which inspired the joint declaration.”’ 


He then turned to the Battle of the Atlantic, and said it was not 
desirable to give the enemy too precise or, above all, too early informa- 
tion of his successes or failures, and it had therefore been decided that 


the publication of their shipping losses at regular monthly intervals 
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should cease. He did not think the time had come to give the actual 
figures for July and August yet. It was quite true that things had gone 
much better those 2 months, and the improvement showed itself in two 
directions—a great falling off in the sinkings, and an extraordinary 
rise in the last 3 months in the destruction of Axis shipping. This had 
been achieved largely by the development of new and brilliant tactics 
by the Coastal Command and R.A.F. bombing squadrons, and by their 
submarines. The destruction of enemy shipping by both had been 
enormous; in fact, the sinkings of British and Allied ships by enemy 
action in July and August did not amount to much more than one- 
third of the Axis tonnage sunk by British aircraft and submarines. And 
this despite the fact that “‘we present perhaps 10 times, or it may be 
even 20 times, the target to hostile attack upon the seas as is presented 
to us by the shipping of the enemy’’. His ships made short voyages; 
the gigantic carrying trade of Britain was carried on with never less 
than 2,000 ships at sea and never less than 400 in the danger zone. In 
a tribute to the submarine crews he said that in 1941 they had sunk 
or seriously damaged 17 enemy warships, while 105 supply ships had 
fallen to their torpedoes—an average of 15 ships a month, and these 
included a considerable number of laden troop transports and tankers. 

There was also the anti-mining service. Almost every night 30 or 40 
enemy aircraft were casting mines in the most likely spots to catch 
British shipping. There were now acoustic as well as magnetic mines, 
and the latter in many dangerous combinations. They did not hear 
much about all this now because, by the resources of British science 
and organization, it had been largely mastered. Some 20,000 men and 


‘1,000 ships toiled ceaselessly with many strange varieties of apparatus 


to clear the ports and channels every morning, and this went on night 
after night, in all weathers and constantly under enemy attack. 

Next, the salvage service. Since the war began the service had 
recovered considerably over a million tons of shipping which would 
otherwise have been cast away. 

Though there had been a great improvement in the shipping losses, 
it would be very foolish, a great mistake, to assume that the grave 
dangers threatening them were at an end, and the slightest relaxation 
of vigilance, of exertions, and of contrivance would certainly be followed 
swiftly by very serious relapses. There must be no vain talk of the 
Battle of the Atlantic being won; war was inexhaustible in its surprises, 
and very few of those surprises were of an agreeable character. 

After a reference to his visit to Iceland, where they were received 
with the utmost cordiality by the Government and people, he informed 
the House that ‘‘the spacious airfields which we have constructed and 
are expanding there and in Newfoundland will play an ever-increasing 
part, not only in the control of the broad waters, but in the continual 
flow of that broadening stream of heavy bombers now acting against 
Germany night after night which will play a decisive part, or one of the 
decisive parts, in the final victory”. 


He next outlined shortly the developments in Iraq in April and May, 
pointing out that the failure of the Germans to send substantial help to 
Rashid Ali was due to the fact that their parachute and air-borne 
corps had been largely exterminated in Crete. Over 4,000 of these 
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specialist troops were killed and very large numbers of carrier aircraft 
destroyed. Next, as to Syria. Despite losses in Crete and in Libya 
they had been able to invade Syria with forces which ultimately 
reached the equivalent of about 4 divisions. By July 11 Syria was 
conquered and the Germans driven out, and this secured the safety of 
Cyprus. Naval and air control over the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean became effective, and they obtained direct contact with 
Turkey. 

He then pointed out that Britain had no ambitions in Syria, and did 
not seek to replace or supplant France, or substitute British for French 
interests. ‘‘I must’, he said, ‘““make it quite clear, however, that our 
policy, to which our Free French Allies have subscribed, is that Syria 
shall be handed back to the Syrians, who will assume at the earliest 
possible moment their independent sovereign rights. We do not 
propose that this process of creating an independent Syrian Govern- 
ment or Governments shall wait until the end of the war. We contem- 
plate constantly increasing Syria’s share in the administration. There 
is no question of France maintaining the same position which she 
exercised in Syria before the war and which the French Government 
had realized must come to an end. On the other hand, we recognize 
that among all the nations of Europe the position of France in Syria is 
one of special privilege. 

“There must be no question even in war-time of a mere substitution 
of Free French interests for Vichy French interests. The Syrian people 
want to come back into their own. This is fully recognized. in the 
documents which have been exchanged between the Minister of State 
and the representative of the Free French.”’ 

In Cyrenaica the enemy had been held up, and his boast that he 
would be in Suez by the end of May had been proved to be vain. 
Powerful reinforcements had reached the Army of the Nile in the inter- 
val, and he felt considerable confidence that they would be able to 
defend Egypt successfully. 


Mr. Churchill then spoke of Russia, whose magnificent resistance and 
skilful tactics made it certain that Hitler’s hopes of a short war against 
her would be dispelled. Already in 3 months he had lost more German 
blood than was shed in any single year of the last war. From the 
moment of the invasion, ‘“‘we have cast about’, he said, “‘for every 
means of giving the most speedy and effective help to our new Ally’. 
Naturally, he could not say anything about any military projects, but 
in the field of supply more could be said. The need was urgent and the 
scale was heavy. A considerable part of the munitions and iron and 
steel production of Russia had fallen into the hands of the enemy. On 
the other hand, the Soviet disposed of anything from 10 to 15 million 
soldiers, for nearly all of whom they had equipment and arms. 

The Anglo-American-Russian Conference would get to work without 
any delay, and meanwhile a great deal had already been done and mych 
material had been sent. ‘“We must be prepared’, he said, ‘‘for serious 
sacrifices in the munitions field in order to meet the needs of Russia. . . . 
It must be remembered that everything that is given to Russia 1s 
subtracted from what we are making ourselves or in part at least from 
what would have been sent to us by the United States. In terms of 
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finished munitions of war the flow of our own production in this country 
and the Empire is still rising. It will reach full flood during the 3rd 
year of the war-time munitions production, as the factories are com- 
pleted.” 

- Owing to the help to be given to Russia by the United States, ‘“‘we 
may ourselves’’, he said, “expect a definite reduction in military sup- 
plies from America on which we had counted, but within certain 
limits we are prepared to accept those facts and their consequences’. 


He next related how Iran had been repeatedly warned of the dangers 
of infiltration by Germans and how it had been found necessary to 
send British and Russian forces into that country. He went on: 

“The Persian Government having made such resistance as they 
thought fit, sued for peace. We must have the surrender into our hands 
of all the Germans and Italians who are on the premises; we must have 
the expulsion of the German and Italian Legations, whose diplomatic 
status we of course respect; and we must have the unquestioned control 
and maintenance of the through communication from the warm water 
port of Basra to the Caspian Sea. It is from this point particularly that 
American supplies can be carried into the centre of Russia in an ever- 
widening flow—and British supplies as well—and naturally, every 
effort will be made, and is being made, to improve the railway com- 
munications and expand the volume of supplies which can be trans- 
ported over the existing British gauge railway, which has happily only 
recently been completed, and now requires only large accessions of 
rolling stock and locomotives to expand it greatly as a line of supply. 

“The House will, I have no doubt, approve the somewhat drastic 
measures we thought it right to take to achieve those important 
objects, and the further measures we may have to take. The occupation 
of Persia enables us to join hands with the southern flank of the Russian 
armies and to bring into action there both military and air forces. It 
also serves important British objects in presenting a shield which should 
bar the eastward advance of the German raider. In this the armies of 
India, whose military quality has become shiningly apparent, will play 
an increasing part, and in so doing will keep the scourge of war a 
thousand miles or more from the homes of the peoples of India. One 
must therefore expect that very considerable deployments of British 
and Indian forces, and Australian forces probably, or Dominion forces, 
will gradually manifest themselves in this enormous and desolate or 
ill-developed region.” 


The Allied front now ran in an immense crescent from Spitsbergen to 
Tobruk, and if they looked back a moment they could see the immense 
improvement in the position in the Middle East since the fall of France. 
In June, 1940, they had there only 80,000 to 100,000 men, starved of 
munitions and equipment which had been sent to the French front, 
“always first to claim the best we had’’. Nevertheless, after little more 
than a year they had managed to gather very large and well equipped 
armies, which already began to approach 750,000, which were supplied, 
and being supplied, with masses of equipment of all kinds. They had 
developed an air force almost as large as that which they had in Great 
Britain when the war began, and it was rapidly expanding. They had 
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conquered the whole Italian Empire in East Africa, and killed or 
captured the armies of over 400,000 men by which it was defended. 
They had consolidated their positions in Palestine and Iraq, taken 
effective control of Syria and provided for the security of Cyprus. 
Finally, they had joined hands with Russia in Iran. ‘Thus far, then, 
have we travelled’’, he concluded, “‘along the terrible road we chose at 
the call of duty. The mood of Britain is wisely and rightly averse from 
every form of premature exaltation. This is no time for boast or glow- 
ing prophecies, but there is this—a year ago our position looked forlorn 
and well-nigh desperate to all eyes but our own. To-day we may say 
aloud before an awestruck world: ‘We are still master of our fate; we 
are still captain of our souls.’ ”’ 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S BROADCAST, SEPTEMBER li 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT broadcast an address to the nation on 
Sept. 11 in which he began by saying he had been informed by the 
Navy Department that on Sept. 4 the destroyer Greer, proceeding in 
full daylight towards Iceland carrying American mail, had been “‘then 
and there’ attacked by a submarine, admitted by Germany to be hers. 
The vessel deliberately fired a torpedo at the Greer, followed later by 
another torpedo attack, and “‘I tell you the blunt fact’’, he said, “‘that 
the German submarine fired first on this American destroyer without 
warning and with the deliberate design to sink her’. The Greer was in 
the waters which the Government had declared to be waters of self- 
defence—surrounding the outposts of American protection in the 
Atlantic—and she was proceeding ona legitimate mission. He went on: 

“Tf the destroyer was visible to the submarine when the torpedo was 
fired, then the attack was a deliberate attempt by the Nazis to sink a 
clearly identified American warship. On the other hand, if the sub- 
marine was beneath the surface and with the aid of its listening devices 
fired in the direction of the sound of the American destroyer without even 
taking the trouble to learn its identity—as the official German communi- 
qué would indicate—then the attack was even more outrageous, for it 
indicates a policy of indiscriminate violence against any vessel sailing 
the seas—belligerent or non-belligerent. 

“This was piracy—legally and morally. It was not the first nor the 
last act of piracy which the Nazi Government has committed against 
the American flag in this war. Attack has followed attack.”’ 

He instanced the case of the Robin Moor, as to which no apology, no 
allegation of a mistake, no offer of reparations had come from the Nazi 
Government. In July, also, a battleship in North American waters was 
followed by a submarine which for a long time sought to manceuvre 
itself into a position of attack. No British or American submarine was 
" within hundreds of miles of the spot. Then, 5 days previously, a U.S. 
Navy ship on patrol picked up 3 survivors from an American owned 
ship, the Sessa, which on Aug. 17 had been torpedoed without warning 
and then shelled near Greenland while carrying civilian supplies to 
Iceland. He continued: 

“In face of all this we Americans are keeping our feet on the ground. 
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Our type of democratic civilization has outgrown the thought of feeling 
compelled to fight some other nation by reason of any single piratical 
attack on one of our ships. We are not becoming hysterical or losing 
our sense of proportion. Therefore what I am thinking and saying does 
not relate to any isolated episode. Instead, we Americans are taking a 
long-range point of view with regard to certain fundamentals and to a 
series of events on land and on sea which must be considered as a whole 
—as part of a world pattern. It would be unworthy of a great nation 
to exaggerate an isolated incident or become inflamed by some one act 
of violence, but it would be inexcusable folly to minimize such incidents 
in face of evidence which makes it clear that the incident is not isolated 
but part of a general plan. 

“It is a Nazi design to abolish the freedom of the seas and to acquire 
absolute control and domination of the seas for themselves; for with 
control of the seas in their own hands the way can become clear for their 
next step—domination of the United States and the Western Hemi- 
sphere by force. Under Nazi control of the seas no merchant ships of the 
United States or any other American Republic would be free to carry 
on any peaceful commerce except by the condescending grace of this 
foreign tyrannical Power. . . . The Hitler Government, in defiance of the 
laws of the sea and of the recognized rights of all other nations, has pre- 
sumed to declare on paper that great areas of the seas—even including 
the vast expanse lying in the Western Hemisphere—are to be closed 
and no ships may enter them for any purpose except at the peril of 
being sunk, 

“Actually they are sinking ships at will without warning in widely 
separated areas, both within and far outside these far-flung pretended 
zones. This Nazi attempt to seize control of the oceans is but a counter- 
part of the Nazi plots now being carried on throughout the Western 
Hemisphere—all are designed toward the same end.” 


Hethen referred to the work being done by Hitler’s advance guards— 
not only his avowed agents, but also his dupes among Americans— 
and their intrigues and conspiracies in nearly every country in the 
Western Hemisphere. Plots had been hatched, and discovered in 
Uruguay, Argentina, Bolivia, and Colombia, and “‘I could multiply the 
instances’, he declared. Hitler knew that to secure world mastery 
he must get control of the sea; he must wipe out the patrol established 
by the United States on the sea and in the air, and he must silence the 
British Navy. It must be realized that it was true that the U.S. Navy 
was “invincible protection”’ only if the British Navy survived. ‘‘That is 
simple arithmetic’, he said. If the world outside the Americas fell under 
Axis domination, the building capacity of the Axis Powers would be 
much greater, 2 or 3 times greater than that of all the Americas. ‘‘It is 
time’’, he went on, “‘for all Americans of all the Americas to stop being 
deluded by the romantic notion that the Americas can go on living 
happily and peacefully in a Nazi-dominated world. Generation after 
generation, America has battled for the general policy of freedom of the 
seas. That policy is a very simple one—but a basic and fundamental 
one. It means that no nation has the right to make the broad oceans 
of the world, at great distance from the actual theatre of the land war, 
unsafe for the commerce of others. That has been our policy, proved 
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time and time again in all our history. Our policy has applied from 
ime immemorial—and still applies—not merely to the Atlantic but to 
the Pacific and all other oceans as well. 

“The unrestricted submarine warfare of 1941 constitutes a defiance— 
an act of aggression—against that historic American policy. It is now 
clear that Hitler has begun his campaign for control of the seas by ruth- 
less force, and by wiping out every vestige of international law and 
humanity. His intention has been made clear. The American people 
can have no further illusions about it. No tender whisperings of the 
appeasers that Hitler is not interested in the Western Hemisphere, no 
soporific lullabies that the wide ocean protects us from him, can long 
have any effect on the hard-headed, far-sighted, realistic American 
people. 

“We Americans’’, he declared, ‘‘are now face to face not with abstract 
theories but with cruel, relentless facts.’’ The Greer attack was no 
localized operation in the North Atlantic; it was one determined step 
towards creating a permanent world system based on force, terror, and 
murder, and “I am sure even now’’, he said, ‘‘that the Nazis are waiting 
to see whether the United States will by silence give them the green 
light to go ahead on this path of destruction”. He went on: 

“There has now come a time when you and I must see the cold, 
inexorable necessity of saying to these inhuman, unrestrained seekers 
of world conquest and permanent world domination by the sword: ‘You 
seek to throw our children and our children’s children into your form of 
terrorism and slavery. You have now attacked our own safety. You 
shall go no farther.’ The normal practices of diplomacy—a Note in 
writing—are no possible use in dealing with international outlaws, who 
sink our ships and kill our citizens. 

“One peaceful nation after another has met disaster because each 
refused to look the Nazi danger squarely in the eye until it actually 
had them by the throat. The United States will not make that fatal 
mistake. No act of violence or intimidation will keep us from maintain- 
ing intact the two bulwarks of our defence—first, our line of supply 
and material to the enemies of Hitler, and, secondly, the freedom of our 
shipping on the high seas. No matter what it takes, no matter what it 
costs, we will keep open the line of legitimate commerce in these 
defensive waters.” 


They had sought no shooting war with Hitler, and did not seek it now; 
the German leaders were presumably not deeply concerned by what they 
in America said about them, and the downfall of Nazism could not be 
brought about by long-range invective. ‘“‘But when you see a rattle- 
snake poised to strike you do not wait until he has struck before you 
crush him.” These Nazi vessels were the rattlestiakes of the Atlantic. 
It was clear the time had come when the Americas themselves must now 
be defended, and ‘‘do not let us split hairs”, he said. “Let us not ask 
ourselves whether Americans should begin to defend themselves after 
the fifth attack or tenth attack or twentieth attack. The time for 
active defence is now. Do not let us split hairs. Let us not say, ‘We 
will only defend ourselves if a torpedo succeeds in getting home or if the 
crew and passengers are drowned.’ 

“This is the time for prevention of attack. If submarines and raider 
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attack in distant waters,. they can attack equally well within sight of 
our shores. Their very presence in any waters which America deems 
vital to its defence constitutes an attack. In waters we deem necessary 
to our defence American naval vessels and American ‘planes will no 
longer wait until Axis submarines lurking under water or Axis raiders 
on the surface strike their deadly blow—first. Upon our naval and air 
patrol—now operating in large numbers over a vast expanse of the 
Atlantic Ocean—falls the duty of maintaining the American policy of 
freedom of the seas now. That means, very simply and clearly, our 
patrolling vessels and aeroplanes will protect all merchant ships—not 
only American ships but ships of any flag—engaged in commerce in our 
defensive waters. They will protect them from submarines, they will 
protect them from surface raiders.”’ 

The situation was not new; and he instanced the orders issued by 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, the 2nd and 3rd Presidents of the 
United States, to clean out pirates and corsairs from American waters. 
His obligation as President was historic, clear, and inescapable. He 
concluded: ‘‘From now on, if German or Italian vessels of war enter the 
waters, the protection of which is necessary for American defence, they 
do so at their own peril. The orders which I have given as Commander- 
in-Chief to the United States Army and Navy are to carry out that 
policy—at once. The sole responsibility rests upon Germany. There 
will be no shooting unless Germany continues to seek it.” 

He had no illusions about the gravity of the step, but the American 
people had faced other grave crises in their history with courage and 
resolution, and would do no less to-day. 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


September 2 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity in night on a small scale, but some damage 
done in one district in north-east England, with a number of casualties, 
including fatal. Elsewhere little damage and casualties reported not 
many. Two raiders destroyed. 

Against Germany: Cologne bombed in night; good results observed. 
One aircraft missing. During day a convoy off Norwegian coast attacked, 
the largest vessel hit with 2 torpedoes and left sinking, and an escort 
ship hit. Bremen bombed by a Fortress on reconnaissance. Further 
sweeps over Channel and Northern France; no enemy fighters seen. One 
aircraft missing. A large supply ship also attacked off Dunkirk, hit 
twice, and left enveloped in smoke. Two enemy fighters destroyed. 
One Blenheim missing. 

German communiqué: Newcastle harbour bombed in night, causing 
large fires and violent explosions, and aerodromes in Midlands attacked 
effectively. A few aircraft over North-West and West Germany in night; 
one brought down. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Fighting along whole front previous day and 
in night, and concentrated blows inflicted on Panzer troops, infantry, 


etc.; by the air force. On Aug. 30 31 German aircraft destroyed; 
16 Russian lost. Supplementary: Fleet air arm bombers during past 
3 days made several raids on ports and troops, putting a vessel out of 
action and destroying over 50 armoured cars. 

German communiqué: Operattons according to plan. The railway in 
Kharkov area and south-west of Moscow raided with good results, and 
a gunboat sunk and 3 others set on fire on the Dnieper by dive-bombers. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Aircraft on ground at Gerbini and .Comiso attacked on night 
of Aug. 31, starting very large fires at latter. Pozzallo and Crotone 
bombed previous day, a train machine-gunned, and munition factories, 
shipping, and the railway attacked, with direct hits on buildings, 
causing violent explosions. A cargo ship hit by 3 bombs. 

Italian communiqué: Crotone raided; slight damage caused, and 12 
civilians killed and 24 wounded. A train machine-gunned at Pozzallo 
and a few persons wounded. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols active at Tobruk and an enemy post captured 
and occupied. Heavy dive-bombing attacks by some 100 aircraft, but 
damage and casualties negligible. R.A.F.: Tripoli heavily bombed on 
night of Aug. 31, one cargo ship believed sunk, and another left fully 
ablaze. The road and railway west of Tripoli machine-gunned and fires 
started, and Mellaha airfield buildings also attacked. South African 
aircraft bombed Benghazi harbour twice, and the landing ground at 
1214 
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Ras-el-Tin, Bardia harbour, and stores, etc., at Gambut raided by 
Fleet Air Arm. Two aircraft missing from these and Sicilian actions. 

talian communiqué: At Tobruk the enemy repulsed everywhere. 
Tripoli and Benghazi raided; one person killed and slight damage 
caused. Four raiders shot down, and destruction of 4 more in recent 
raids now established. Mass attacks on Tobruk by strong German and 
Italian air forces, with direct hits on oil stores, munitions, supplies, 
etc. All the aircraft returned safely. Artillery actions at Wolchefit and 
Culquabert, inflicting heavy losses on enemy. 


September 3 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Slight activity in night; a very small number of aircraft 
over eastern coastal areas and bombs at one or two places in East 
Anglia and north-east England. Some damage at one place, but no 
casualties reported. 

Against Germany: Frankfurt and Berlin the main targets in night. 
Heavy attacks on industrial buildings and railways, starting many large. 
fires. Mannheim and other towns also bombed, and Ostend and Dun- 
kirk ports. Nine aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Port installations on British east coast and 
aerodromes in Midlands bombed in night. Over the Channel and 
Dutch and Norwegian coasts previous day 7 enemy fighters and 5 
bombers shot down. 

Enemy aircraft over North and Central Germany as well as Rhine- 
Main area in night. Attacks on Berlin also, but heavy fire prevented all 
but few machines from reaching centre of city. A few civilian casualties. 
some fatal. Six raiders shot down. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Stubborn fighting the previous day. Tallinn 
evacuated after fierce fighting. Now established that 75 (not 31) 
German aircraft destroyed on Aug. 30; on Aug. 31, 23, and 22 Russian 
lost. Fighting continued everywhere during night. The air force 
active. Supplementary: The 135th-German infantry regiment routed, 
and many guns captured. The Germans’ tremendous losses and 
approaching winter causing great distress in minds of many officers and 
men. On the south-western front 73 soldiers surrendered after killing 
their company commander. Later: Stubborn fighting all day. On 
Sept. 1 39 enemy aircraft destroyed; 27 Russian lost. The Red Star 
reported counter attacks against a German salient, driving the enemy 
back 30 miles and recapturing 22 villages in 10 days’ fighting. Tass 
Agency: Command of operations round Leningrad taken over by 
Marshal Voroshilov personally on Sept. 2, when a Russian attack round 
the city’s outskirts began and pushed the Germans back. 

German communiqué: Successful operations in progress on entire 
front. The Rumanian Air Force took considerable part, and up to end 
August destroyed 433 Soviet aircraft. Berlin military spokesman: 
German vanguards already in outskirts of Leningrad, awaiting arrival 
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of main body, which detained by resistance of 50,000 encircled Russians 
and by bad weather. The Luftwaffe pounding the city’s industries, 
railways, and aerodromes from Lake Ilmen. The whole Russian Fleet 
now trapped at Kronstadt and the whole coast thickly sown with 
mines. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Admiralty: An enemy convoy attacked by a submarine while off 
Libyan coast; 2 large schooners sunk. Supply ships north-west of 
Sicily attacked; one possibly sunk. Submarines also attacked shipping 
in approaches to Benghazi harbour. R.A.F.: Gerbini and Comiso 
aerodromes, Sicily, bombed and aircraft hit, causing explosions. 
Italian communiqué: Air bases in Malta attacked in night. Localities 
near Catania and Ragusa, Sicily, raided; damage insignificant. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk harbour shelled; no damage. Patrols harassing 
the enemy and inflicting casualties. 

R.A.F.: Tripoli attacked by heavy bombers on night of Sept. 1. 
Fires started at the power station followed by violent explosion. Two 
A.A. guns hit and put out of action. Benghazi harbour, Gazala air- 
field, and transport near Barce also bombed, South African aircraft and 
Fleet Air Arm participating. One aircraft missing from these and 
Mediterranean actions. 

German communiqué: Direct hits by dive-bombers on gun positions 
and camps at Tobruk previous day. 

Italian communiqué: Air activity against Tobruk successful and A.A. 
gun positions and troop huts hit, causing many fires and explosions. 
In Jerabub area transport lorries carrying troops attacked. Benghazi 
raided and a village in Cyrenaica machine-gunned; no damage. In 
East Africa the enemy still held in check and heavy losses inflicted on 
him, particularly in an action at Telva. 


September 4 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Very few aircraft over Britain in night. Bombs at 
points in north-east England; no casualties and damage very slight. 

Against Germany: Brest docks bombed in night. All aircraft 
returned. An industrial plant near Béthune and Cherbourg docks 
bombed during day, with direct hits. A Fortress also bombed the 
Rotterdam docks. Eleven enemy fighters destroyed and 7 British and 
one bomber missing. 

German communiqué: Two freighters sunk in night near the Wash, 
and harbours on east coast bombed. No enemy operations against 
Reich territory in day or night. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Stubborn fighting everywhere previous day 
and during night. On Sept. 1 39 enemy aircraft destroyed; 27 Russiat 
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lost. At the approaches to Leningrad new enemy air attacks being 
continuously smashed by the air force. 

German communiqué: Operations proceeding successfully. News 
Agency: Russian attempts on night of Sept. 1 to land on German- 
occupied part of Black Sea coast prevented, and a Russian submarine 
sunk by a bomber. Along the Estonian coast the advance continuing 
despite resistance by the Russians, who suffered extremely heavy 
losses. 

Finnish communiqué: The enemy completely defeated on the Kare- 
lian Isthmus, and old State frontier reached along its whole length. 
Captures included many thousands of vehicles, nearly 2,000 horses, 
nearly 200 guns, and much other material; also 10,000 men so far. 
Shelling of Kronstadt begun from distance of 12 miles. 

Helsinki wireless: In Eastern Karelia and in the Kandalaksha area 
the Russians withdrawing step by step. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: A convoy of 5 merchantmen escorted by 7 destroyers 
attacked east of Cape Spartivento on night of Sept. 2; one large vessel 
blown up, another hit amidships by a torpedo and 2 smaller ones 
damaged. The Italian destroyers apparently fired on their own ships. 
Comiso and Gerbini aerodromes bombed same night, a large aircraft 
shot down in flames, another hit while landing, and others on ground 
machine-gunned. 

Malta attacked by a large force in morning; 6 shot down by fighters 
and 3 seriously damaged. No British loss. Night raids again started; 
slight civilian, but no military, damage. 

Admiralty: An Italian submarine recently rammed and sunk by 
cruiser Hermione. No survivors. 

Italian communiqué: Malta bombed in night; direct hits on important 
targets, and a steamer at Valetta set on fire. Three aircraft missing. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Two air bombing and one machine-gun attack on 
Tobruk during day. No damage reported. Low-flying machine-gun 
attacks in frontier area ended in loss to enemy, and no British casualties. 

R.A.F. Derna, Gazala, and Bardia attacked by heavy bombers on 
night of Sept. 2. Barracks and offices at Derna hit and an explosion 
caused, fires started at Gazala, and officers’ quarters hit at Bardia. 
Gambut also raided and fires caused in stores dumps. All aircraft 
returned. In air combats on frontier area South African aircraft 
destroyed 5 enemy planes, without loss. 

Egyptian communiqué: Cairo and the Suez Canal area raided in 
night. Casualties, one fatal, in a Cairo suburb, but none in Canal area. 

German communiqué: An- aerodrome on Suez Canal bombed in 
night, runways destroyed and quarters and munition dumps set on 
fire. 

Italian communiqué: Tobruk harbour installations heavily bombed; 
also fortifications, vehicles, and batteries at Mersa Matruh. Low-flying 
attacks made by fighters on motor concentrations and stores at Sidi 
Barrani; many fires started. Aircraft on ground machine-gunned and 
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in air fights 18 enemy aircraft destroyed. Derna raided; several] 
casualties among Moslem population and damage to private houses, 


September 5 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Very little activity in night. Bombs at a few points 
near east coast; no serious casualties reported and very little damage. 
A little activity near east coast of Scotlandin day. One aircraft dropped 
bombs at a place in north-east Scotland; some damage and a few 
casualties. An enemy bomber crashed in east Scotland during morn- 
ing; all crew killed. 

Against Germany: A tanker bombed and hit off coast of Brittany 
on night of Sept. 4, and a factory at La Pallice attacked. 

German communiqué: A freighter sunk ahd another badly hit in 
British waters, and port installations on the Scottish and English 
east coast bombed. Fighters and A.A. guns destroyed 25 enemy 
aircraft over Channel. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting along entire front previous day. On 
Sept. 2 52 German aircraft destroyed; 28 Russian lost.‘ In the Balti 
a transport and a coastal vessel sunk by air attack and 2 transports 
heavily damaged and forced to run ashore. Supplementary: In part of 
White Russia the guerrilla movement now a mighty force, which in 
second half of Aug. killed 960 Germans, and destroyed 17 tanks. 
Ammunition lorries, supply columns, and motor cycle detachments 
ambushed at several villages and destroyed. Later: Fighting everywhere 
during night. The air force active, and in 6 days’ fighting a German 
infantry division routed, losing 7,000 officers and men. The enemy 
forced to abandon one village after another when driven from positions 
near Bokolo Hill. One air formation in 2 days’ fighting destroyed about 
1,000 of enemy, 80 tanks, 600 motors, and 200 horses. Another smashed 
2 aerodromes west of Lake Ilmen, destroying 74 aircraft. 

Moscow wireless: Berlin raided in night; fires and explosions caused 
among industrial targets. One bomber missing. 

German communiqué: Successful operations; encirclement of Lenin- 
grad proceeding, and city under fire of heavy artillery. Estonia free o! 
the enemy. Attempts to attack North-East Germany and Berlin in 
night ineffective. One raider shot down. 

Berlin wireless: In central segtor between Aug. 25 and Sept. 4 an 
Army Corps captured 17,384 prisoners and destroyed or seized 121 
tanks, 13 armoured cars, 190 guns, 517 motor cars, and 200 other 


vehicles. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Admiralty: A submarine attack near Straits of Messina resulted in: in 
Italian 10,000 ton cruiser being hit by torpedoes and seriously damag' d 
a large liner (possibly the Duilio, of 23,636 tons) being torpedoed and 
almost certainly sunk off Italian coast, a laden tanker being sunk off 
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Sicily, and the supply ship Aqguitania hit and severely damaged. In 
Central Mediterranean a supply ship of 8,000 tons sunk by another 
submarine. 

R.A.F.: A strong force of Italian fighters approached Malta twice 
previous day: 9 shot down by fighters and a number of others badly 
damaged. Two fighters lost. Gerbini and Catania aerodromes bombed 
and machine-gunned; 2 aircraft destroyed and others damaged. 

Italian communiqué: Strong enemy fighter formations engaged 
previous day over Malta and the Sicilian Channel; 22 shot down and 
numbers hit and damaged. Three fighters missing. Miccaba air base 
bombed in night. Catania and Cotrone raided; slight damage. Two 
raiders destroyed. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: A heavy dust-storm at Tobruk. One raid by enemy; 
no damage. 

R.A.F.: On night of Sept. 3 an enemy destroyer torpedoed and 
destroyed by Fleet Air Arm off Tripoli, and a large cargo ship hit by 
bombs. Dumps north of Gambut bombed by South Africans on night 
of Sept. 3 and hit, and a German camp near Capuzzo attacked previous 
day; tents and transport set on fire. All aircraft returned safely. 

German commumqué: A merchant ship sunk and a large freighter 
set on fire by dive-bombers in Gulf of Suez on night of Sept. 3. 

Italian communiqué: Enemy attempts to attack at Tobruk promptly 
repulsed. Mersa Matruh and mechanized columns at Jerabub bombed 
oy Axis aircraft. 

Wolchefit raided; a few civilian casualties. Enemy forces repulsed 
with loss in the Culquabert sector. 


September 6 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Nothing to report. 

Against Germany: Fortress aircraft bombed shipping at Oslo in 
morning during high altitude reconnaissance. All returned. 

German communiqué: Railway installations on Scottish east coast 
heavily bombed in day; a cargo ship sunk off Sunderland in night. No 
lights over German territory day or night. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

_ German communiqué: On Sept. 4 at 12.30 p.m. a U-boat was attacked 
inside German blockade area by depth charges at 62.31 degrees north, 
27.06 degrees west, and was pursued continuously. The U-boat not 
ina position to determine nationality of attacking destroyer; thereupon 
in justifiable self-defence, fired 2 torpedoes at 2.29 p.m.; both missed. 
Destroyer continued pursuit, with depth charges, till towards midnight, 
but without success. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Fighting on whole front previous day. On 
Sept. 3 33 German aircraft destroyed; 27 Russian lost. Much destruc- 
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tion by Cossack cavalry penetrating German rear, food stores burned, 
wireless stations captured, and communications cut. Two German 
battalions wiped out, and a motorized column attacked; 58 lorries and 
3 petrol tanks destroyed. In past 2 days aircraft of Black Sea Fleet 
destroyed over 25 tanks, 100 lorries, and 3 troop trains. In occupied 
districts of Ukraine much destruction effected by guerrillas including 
large numbers of cars and motor cycles. Fighting continued throughout 
night. 
German communiqué: Operations making good progress. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Admiralty: The liner Esperia, 11,398 tons, sunk by a submarine off 
Tripoli in very strongly escorted convoy. Believed to be carrying 
troops. A ship of 4,000 tons sunk by another submarine between 
Taranto and Benghazi. 

R.A.F.: Ships reaching Cotrone on Sept. 4 attacked by bombers; one 
large vessel hit, causing an explosion. Gerbini and Catania aerodromes 
bombed same night, causing fires and explosions. 

Malta raided on night of Sept. 4. One raider shot down. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
R.A.F.: Tripoli bombed on night of Sept. 4; transport depots hit, 
buildings destroyed, and large fires started, followed by heavy ex- 
plosions. Barce airfield, railways, and barracks bombed by strong 
forces; direct hits on target, and buildings, tents, and aircraft machine- 
gunned. A landing-ground bombed by Fleet Air Arm, bombs falling 


all round perimeter and among aircraft, tents, and stores. One aircraft 
missing from these and Mediterranean actions. 

Italian communiqué: Enemy armoured cars, etc., at Tobruk dispersed 
by gun-fire, and “fighting between advanced units ended in our 
favour”. Tobruk and Mersa Matruh airfields attacked by German air- 
craft. Tripoli and Barce raided; a hospital and civilian buildings hit, 
and 31 people killed, mostly patients in hospital. At Wolfchefit another 
hospital attacked; only material damage. At Culquabert an enemy 
attack repulsed with many dead left on the field. 

German communiqué: Hangars and billets at Ismailia aerodrome 
bombed by strong force in night with good effect; on night of Sept. 4 
Suez naval base attacked; 3 cargo ships sunk. 


September 7 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Enemy activity in night over south-west and east 
England in night. Bombs in south- west caused dgmage and some 
casualties. Nothing elsewhere. 

Against Germany: Huls synthetic uae factory, in the Rhineland, 
bombed in night; many direct hits, and fires left burning. Communi 
cations and other targets in Western Germany also bombed. Bergs0 
Island, on west coast of Norway also bombed and a fish oil factory set 
on fire. Eight aircentt missing. The crew of a bomber lost on night of 
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Sept. 2 saved. During day an enemy supply ship and an escort vessel 
bombed off Dutch coast; former set on fire and latter blown up. One 
enemy fighter destroyed, and another in sweeps over northern France. 
Two bombers and 3 fighters missing. 

German communiqué: Four freighters sunk off England in night. A 
few British aircraft over Western Germany and Norwegian coast in 
night. Bombs on residential districts, including Beckum area, Dort- 
mund. Casualties, some fatal, among civilians; 11 raiders shot down. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: The submarine P33 presumed lost. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting along whole front in night and previous 
day. The air force dealt massive blows to Panzer troops, infantry, etc., 
and on Sept. 4 destroyed 61 enemy aircraft; 7 Russian lost. Latest 
figures for Sept. 3 showed 56 German destroyed. 

Stubborn fighting throughout the day. The air force active, and 23 
German aircraft destroyed; 11 Russian lost. A German U-boat captured 
in the Barents Sea. 

Supplementary: On Sept. 4 Soviet gunners killed no less than 15,000 
German officers and men, and destroyed 100 guns, 34 machine-gun 
nests, 48 mine-thrower batteries, 18 pontoon bridges, 940 armoured 
vehicles, and nearly 180 tanks and armoured cars. 

Red Star report: Further successful counter-attacks in Kexholm and 
Gomel directions; and the enemy thrown out of several villages in the 
Leningrad sector after massive artillery bombardment. Near Gomel 
an infantry division attacked the left flank of the German vanguard 
and recaptured several important villages. 

Leningrad wireless: A fighter pilot said that over 300 German air- 
craft destroyed at the approaches to the city, and in attacks on aero- 
dromes Soviet pilots had destroyed 75 aircraft. 

German communiqué: Operations proceeding according to plan. 

Berlin wireless: Russian positions and troops south of Lake Ladoga 
attacked and immense losses inflicted. In the central sector the railway 
destroyed and stations wrecked; 25 aircraft also destroyed. A Soviet 
troopship of 2,000 tons sunk previous day off Oesel Island. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Italian communiqué: Scattered bombs dropped near Catania; 
victims or damage. Nicosia airport attacked on night of Sept. 
causing fires and explosions. An alert in Rome in night, when 
aircraft was observed, and a barrage fire opened by outer defences. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
_G.H.Q. Cairo: Shell-fire at Tobruk, 3 small enemy posts destroyed. 
successful action on frontier against enemy armoured car patrol. 
R.A.F.: Shipping at the quay at Tripoli bombed on night of Sept. 5; 
a medium-sized cargo ship hit, and many bombs on quay. Derna 
attacked, fires started and aircraft on ground believed destroyed, also 
@ motor transport camp to south, causing fires, Martuba aerodrome, 
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where bombs fell among aircraft, El Adem aerodrome, and Bardia. 
One aircraft missing. 

Suez Canal area raided in night; 2 raiders shot down and others 
damaged. 

German communiqué: Abu Suaila aerodrome, on Suez Canal, effectively 
bombed by a strong formation. Alexandria raided on night of Sept. 5: 
great destruction in the eastern harbour and an oil dump set alight. 

Italian communiqué: Tripoli bombed. 


September 8 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity in night confined to east coast. Bombs at 
places on south-east coast and at one in east of England; some damage 
and a few casualties. Damage elsewhere slight. Two south-east coast 
towns dive-bombed by aircraft which followed procession of British 
bombers returning from Boulogne raid; several buildings wrecked and 
many shops and houses damaged. 

Against Germany: Targets in Berlin, Kiel, and other places and 
Boulogne docks bombed in night; Berlin bombed by a very powerful 
force, and many large fires started in centre and in industrial suburbs. 
Four enemy fighters destroyed. Twenty bombers missing. A number 
of aerodromes in occupied territory from Holland to Brittany also 
attacked by fighters; one missing. 

During day an A.A. vessel hit and blown up off Belgian coast by a 
fighter patrol, and a small vessel hit and another damaged in the 
Channel by bombers. Fortress aircraft out on long-distance recon- 
naisance; 2 missing. 

Admiralty and Air Ministry: A Coastal Command Hudson recently 
attacked a U-boat in Atlantic and forced it to surface, when it sur- 
rendered. The Hudson held it prisoner for nearly 4 hours, when it was 
relieved by a Catalina, which acted as gaoler, assisted by other aircraft, 
for nearly 10 hours more, when warships arrived and towed the U-boat 
into a British port. 

German communiqué: Military installations on Tyne and Humber 
bombed in night by strong formations; also harbours on east coast and 
aerodromes on the island. Many fires caused.’ Three merchant ships 
sunk by air bombs during night and previous day. In Channel area 
5 British fighters and 3 bombers destroyed in air combats, and 3 
bombers shot down off Norwegian and Dutch coasts. British aircraft 
flew over North and West Germany and in Berlin area in night. Strong 
defences prevented attack on Berlin from being fully effective. Casual- 
ties among civilians; 17 raiders brought down. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

War Office communiqué: In course of operations in the Arctic 2 
landing effected in Spitsbergen by a mixed Canadian, British, and 
Norwegian force under Canadian command. Main purpose, to prevent 
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enemy from using Spitsbergen with its rich coal-mines, as it was known 
his plan was to seize all coal available, including this, which would be 
ysed mainly for war transport to Far North. 

German communiqué: Five armed cargo ships in convoy sunk by 
m.t.bs. off British coast. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué; Continued fighting throughout night every- 
where. Successes by cavalry detachments against enemy rear; a 
General killed, and a battalion H.Q. captured. 

During the day, fighting everywhere. In Smolensk sector fighting 
for Elnya, going on for 26 days, ended in rout of the German S.S. 
Division, the 15th Infantry, 17th Motorized, 105th Tank, 137th 
Austrian, and 178th, 292nd, and 268th Infantry Divisions. Remnants 
retreating hastily. Elnya occupied. The air force active. Bucarest 
bombed in night, all aircraft returning. On Sept. 5 23 German aircraft 
destroyed; 11 Russian lost, and on Sept. 6 62 German destroyed; 33 
Russian lost. 

German communiqué: Mobile divisions, supported by bombers, 
reached the Neva east of Leningrad on a broad front and captured 
Schliisselburg, on Lake Ladoga. Ring round Leningrad thus closed, 
and all land communications severed. Finnish troops had reached the 
Svir River. Berlin spokesman: The Murmansk railway cut by the Finns 
between Ladoga and Onega. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: A convoy of 3 medium-sized cargo ships attacked by 
Fleet Air Arm on night of Sept. 6 between Sicily and Pantellaria; one 
hit 3 times and stopped listing heavily, and a tanker hit with 2 tor- 
pedoes. Buildings at Comiso aerodrome, and Catania and Gerbini air 
bases attacked same night; aircraft on ground machine-gunned and 
put out of action, if not destroyed. 

Italian communiqué: Palermo attacked by waves of aircraft in night. 
Damage insignificant, but 16 people killed and 25 injured. One raider 
shot down. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Increase of enemy shell-fire at Tobruk. Six bombing 
attacks; damage negligible. 

R.A.F.: Benghazi raided by heavy bombers on night of Sept. 6, with 
direct hits on stores, etc. Barce and Berka and the road south of 
Cyrene also attacked. El Tmimi, El Gazala, El Adem, and Martuba 
landing grounds bombed by Fleet Air Arm, 7 aircraft destroyed, and 
others severely damaged. One aircraft missing from these and Mediter- 
ranean actions. 

Italian communiqué: Tobruk shelled by German guns, and Sidi 
Barrani air base attacked by Italian fighters; 5 aircraft destroyed on 
ground and several motor vehicles. Fortifications, factories, and 
harbour works at Tobruk bombed, causing vast fires. All aircraft 
returned. Mersa Matruh heavily bombed by German aircraft. Ben- 
ghazi and Barce raided; also some villages in the Jebel and Cyrenaica 
regions; no casualties. Two raiders shot down. In East Africa British 
aircraft persisted in their tactics of bombing hospital centres, and 


Cc 
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main hospital at Gondar attacked from a low altitude; 17 casualties 
among inmates and personnel are fatal. At Wolchefit an enemy attack 
repulsed, and at Culquabert a successful action against enemy position 
in Denghai hills, driving him out with loss of 100 killed and much 
arms and supplies. 


September 9 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A very few aircraft over coastal districts, singly, in 
night. Bombs at widely separated points; only minor damage, but 
some casualties at one place on north-east coast. One raider destroyed. 

Against Germany: Kassel bombed in night; many fires and much 
destruction observed among railway workshops. Objectives at Munster 
and other places in West Germany and Cherbourg docks also attacked. 
All aircraft returned. 

German communiqué: Military installations in Yorkshire and port 
installations at Great Yarmouth bombed in night. Enemy aircraft 
over West and South-West Germany in night; casualties among 
civilians in residential districts, particularly in Kassel. One raider 
shot down. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiralty: A convoy of 2 supply ships with strong escort twice 
attacked in night by patrols in the Channel. One, of 4,000 tons, blown 
up and sunk, the second, of 3,500 tons, hit and probably sunk, an 
E-boat probably sunk, and an armed trawler set on fire. British casualties 
4 wounded only. A m.t.b. of Norwegian Navy took part. 

In northern Norwegian waters light forces sank a German destroyer, 
an armed trawler, and another vessel, and the cruiser Bremse, 1,400 
tons, believed to have been sunk. No British casualties. 

German communiqué: In carrying out escort duties for supply of 
troops fighting in far north the training ship Bremse had a surprise 
encounter with British naval forces of a cruiser and 2 destroyers in 
northern Norwegian waters. To protect the convoy the Bremse fought 
superior forces and was sunk. All the ships of the convoy reached 
their destination. In North Atlantic U-boats sank 4 merchant ships 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting everywhere previous day and in 
night. In Leningrad sector extensive guerrilla activities, and in second 
half of August in Luga district over 800 enemy killed, and many 
tanks, armoured cars, etc., destroyed and ammunition captured. On 
approaches to Odessa during past 10 days Rumanians lost 20,00) 
officers and men. The Black Sea Marines in past 3 days had destroyed 
2 Rumanian infantry regiments and much material and captured 6 
tanks, 18 guns, and other smaller arms. Later: Stubborn fighting 
all day everywhere. On Sept. 7 the air force destroyed 71 enemy 
aircraft; Russian losses 24. Two German reconnaissance aircrait 
brought down near Moscow during the day. 
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Pravda report: Yelnya recaptured, after extended operations in 
which very heavy losses inflicted on the Germans, and by the beginning 
{ September the entire enemy formation, amounting to a substantial 
Army group which had dug itself in in the area, found itself almost 
surrounded, and communication with the rear was maintained through 
a neck scarcely 5 miles wide. This was under gunfire continually, and 
as the Red Army’s attacks gained in intensity the position became 

tenable. At the final assault on Sept. 4 the Germans retreated 

So far, 102 guns, 195 
machine guns, and large quantities of shells, etc., had been counted. 
Some 50 villages recaptured. 

[he Red Star in a report from H.Q. Southern Army: In counter- 
attack at Gornaistopol (75 miles north-west of Kiev) tanks and 
artillery smashed Panzer columns and prevented enemy from crossing 
leterev River, a tributary of the Dnieper. 

German communiqué: Arms works and utility services in Leningrad 
bombed previous day and in night, and a night attack also made on 
Moscow. News Agency: Heavy fighting past few days against superior 
Russian forces in area north-east of Roslavl (120 miles south of 
Smolensk, on line to Briansk). Tanks, in counter-attacks, broke 
through Russian lines. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Malta raided 3 times in night; slight damage and casualties few. 
One raider destroyed. 

R.A.F.: Palermo attacked by heavy bombers on night of Sept. 7; 
many direct hits on sheds, docks, jetties, and the dry dock, with 
explosions and large fires. Licata coastguard station and railway 
sheds also attacked. All aircraft returned. 

Admiralty: A large Italian schooner sunk by a submarine in the 
central Mediterranean, and off Benghazi 2 supply lighters hit and 
damaged; one possibly sunk. 

Italian communiqué: Palermo raided again in night; most bombs fell 
in sea. No casualties and damage slight. Casualties from raid previous 

ight now 27 killed and 58 wounded. Merchant ship Esperia sunk by 
a : whenelle in Central Mediterranean; nearly all persons on board 
saved. 

Malta raided in night, causing fires and explosions. One aircraft 
missing. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols penetrated deep into enemy positions round 
Tobruk. Several light enemy bombing attacks did little damage. 

k.A.F.: Derna, Capuzzo, and Bardia bombed during day, South 
Africans taking part. All aircraft returned. 

German communiqué: Raid on shipping in Gulf and roadsteads of 
Suez on night of Sept. 7 extremely successful; a tanker destroyed 
and 5 cargo ships badly damaged. 

Italian communiqué: Tobruk, Mersa Matruh, Jerabub, and Sidi 
Barrani bombed by Axis aircraft; the aerodrome at last-named attacked 
by German fighters and a Hurricane destroyed. 
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September 10 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Against Germany: A convoy attacked off Norwegian Coast during 
day and a supply ship torpedoed. Gun positions in north-west France 
and ships in the North Sea attacked by fighters on offensive patrol, 


One fighter missing. ; 
German communiqué: No enemy activities over Reich territory. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqués: Fighting everywhere previous day and in 
night. On Sept. 8 59 German aircraft destroyed; 27 Russian lost. 
On Sept. 9 several attempts to raid Leningrad driven back, but at 
10 p.m. single aircraft reached the city and dropped bombs in various 
places; several fires started in dwelling houses. On approaches to 
and over the city and on enemy aerodromes 31 German aircraft 
destroyed. Supplementary: On Sept. 7 tank units destroyed over 
100 tanks and armoured cars, 80 anti-tank guns, 42 field guns, 300 
machine guns, 560 lorries, 300 horse vehicles, 225 motor-cycles, 415 
bicycles, and 16 radio stations. They also killed 7,000 infantry and 
destroyed 3 cavalry squadrons. 

In Latvia guerrillas were cutting communications, blowing up 
bridges, and setting repair workshops on fire. In Aug. they engineered 
several wrecks of ammunition trains, and in 2 weeks killed 40 German 
officers and 390 men. 

German communiqué: “In the East constant and successful attacks.” 
Berlin wireless: A German counter-attack launched between Roslav! 
and Kirov. The situation in Leningrad area such that all production 
there must soon cease for lack of raw materials and power. With 
Finnish forces to north and German to south supplies could not reach 
there, and with the shrinkage of the defence area the base at Hangé 
and the islands of Oesel and Dagé were menaced. 

News Agency: After capture of Schliisselburg, sappers removed 
10,000 mines, but thousands still remained. The town was in flames. 
The biggest masses of aircraft ever known were now being used against 
the Russians. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: The Corinth Canal attacked by heavy bombers on night of 
Sept. 8 with direct hits on both banks, and Heraklion aerodrome 
bombed. 

Malta raided same night; only slight damage to civilian property. 
One raider destroyed and crew captured. Haifa raid attempted; no 
damage or casualties. 

Italian communiqué: Reggio and Messina raided; no casualties among 
the civilian population. Famagusta harbour works and Haifa oil 
plant bombed, causing fires and explosions. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Successful artillery action at Tobruk and a small 
patrol driven off. 
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kk A.F.: Tmimi, Martuba, Derna, and Gazala airfields bombed, and 
transport on Derna-Tobruk road machine-gunned, starting petrol 
fires. An attack by large force of German fighters on shipping off 
coast of Cyrenaica beaten off, enemy not returning. R.A.F. stations 
on Suez Canal raided twice in night; one Ju. 88 shot down and another 
damaged. No British casualties, and damage slight. Two aircraft 
missing from these and Mediterranean actions. 

German communiqué: Abu Sueir aerodrome, on Suez Canal, bombed 
on night of Sept. 8, causing fierce fires. A freighter in the Great Bitter 
Lake hit and in Gulf of Suez another heavily damaged. Port installa- 
tions at Tobruk and aerodromes and railways in Northern Egypt 
ittacked, and Ismailia aerodrome bombed in night by strong force. 

Italian communiqué: Hits scored by bombers on military targets at 
Tobruk and Mersa Matruh, and an enemy bomber shot down at 
Bardia. 


September 11 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Bombs dropped harmlessly by a single aircraft during 
day in north-east Scotland. No other activity. 

Against Germany: Patrols of occupied territory carried out during 
day; hangars attacked in France and Belgium. No enemy fighters 
seen. 

Against Italy: The Arsenal at Turin and other targets in northern 
Italy bombed in night; large fires left burning. 

German communiqué: No operations over Reich territory. 

Italian communiqué: British aircraft flew over the districts of Genoa 
and Turin in night and dropped bombs in vicinity. Two civilians killed 
and some wounded. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: The naval auxiliary Tonbridge lost. 


+» GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Continued fighting day and night. On Sept. 9 
81 German aircraft destroyed; 41 Russian lost; on Sept. 8 59 German, 
and 27 Russian. 

Red Stary report: In Karelia the Russians began a new attack in Lake 
Toposero sector; the enemy falling back. In fighting near Velikiye 
Lugi during past fortnight German casualties totalled 12,000, and 340 
tanks, 140 guns, and 400 lorries destroyed. German attempt to cross 
Dvina also defeated, Starina village taken, and 700 Germans killed. 
In the central sector during battle of Elnya German casualties num- 
bered 80,000. In fighting round Kiev a succession of German attacks 
beaten off, Hill 214 captured and held against 4 counter-attacks by 
SS. battalions, and some 30,000 killed and wounded there and in 
nearby villages, and hundreds of tanks destroyed. 

German communiqué: Operations progressing successfully. News 
Agency: North of Kiev previous day the Soviet formations broken up 
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into small units, and in central sector a Russian attack thrown back 
with heavy lossés. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Admiralty: The Italian tanker Maya sunk in the Aegean by a 
submarine. 

R.A.F.: Palermo harbour attacked by heavy bombers on night of 
Sept. 8; many direct hits on quays and a dry dock, 3 large ships believed 
damaged, and a fire seen near oil stores. Catania and Gerbini aero- 
dromes also bombed and machine-gunned. Messina power station, 
ferry ships, and landing stages bombed on night of Sept. 9, with many 
direct hits, and a very large fire in the Citadel area. The aerodrome at 
Castelvetrano bombed and machine-gunned by Fleet Air Arm, starting 
a large fire. 

Italian communiqué: Messina raided in night. Private dwellings 
damaged and 4 civilians injured. One raider destroyed. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Enemy raids on Tobruk heavier, but no serious 
damage or losses. A small enemy tank patrol dispersed by gun-fire. 

R.A.F.: Gambut and Menastir airfields bombed on night of Sept. 9. 
Two aircraft at former destroyed and others damaged. All aircraft 
returned safely. News Service: Naval aircraft co-operating with R.A.F. 
continuing to take toll of enemy machines on Cyrenaica landing 
grounds; 14 destroyed in a week without British loss. 

German communiqué: Direct hits previous day on stores near Tobruk 
and Mersa Matruh, motor lorry columns dispersed, and railway in 
stallations in northern Egypt destroyed. A catgo ship sunk in Gulf of 
Suez on night of Sept. 9. Five enemy fighters destroyed off North 
Africa coast on Sept. 9. 

Italian communiqué: Defence works, the harbour, etc., at Tobruk 
bombed successfully by Axis planes, and troops at Mersa Matruh and 
motorized columns in Siwa oasis by Italians. A ship at Tobruk hit by 
Italian, and a destroyer east of Sollum by German bombers, which 
shot down 5 Hurricanes in air combat. 


September 12 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Against Germany: Targets in North Germany attacked 
in night, particularly Kiel and Rostock, causing large fires; also Havre 
and Boulogne docks, Haugesund docks, Norway, an aerodrome near 
Stavanger, and shipping off Dutch and Norwegian coasts. Three ships 
hit. Three aircraft missing. During day a convoy off Dutch coast 
attacked, one large ship hit and left on fire. In offensive operations 
over North Sea and Dutch coast by fighters an enemy fighter destroyed 
and others hit. One British missing. Later, an enemy fighter shot down 
over Holland. 

Admiralty: A convoy in the North Sea attacked several times by 
bombers in night; one shot down and another damaged by destroyer 
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| imiera. One small cargo ship damaged, but now safe in port. The 
German High Command claimed that on previous evening 3 freighters 
sunk by aircraft south-east of Yarmouth. Actually no ship sunk, and 
only one damaged, of under 3,000 tons. 

German communiqué: Three freighters totalling 21,000 tons sunk 
in night south-east of Great Yarmouth, a light cruiser damaged by 
bomb hits, and another freighter damaged north-east of Alnwick. Hits 
with heavy bombs on a blast furnace near Middlesbrough and on 
harbour installations on east coast. The north German coastal area 
attacked by bombers in night with slight effect; some losses in dead and 
wounded among civilians. Two raiders shot down. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

German communiqué: A convoy of over 40 ships attacked in North 
Atlantic repeatedly for several days by U-boats; 22 ships so far sunk, 
totalling 134,000 tons, and 2 others torpedoed and could be considered 
lost. In Channel patrol boats repelled many attacks by speed boat 
unit, and 3 of enemy sunk. All vessels of convoy reached destinations 
undamaged. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Stubborn fighting everywhere previous day 
and in night. During the day Chernigov (on the Desna 70 miles 
south-east of Gomel) evacuated after stubborn fighting. On Sept. 10 
53 German aircraft destroyed, 32 Russian lost. Supplementary: On 
approaches to Leningrad an air squadron destroyed an aerodrome, 
wrecking 22 aircraft and setting fire to fuel tanks and buildings. 

Red Star report: A crossing of the Lower Dnieper forced at 4 points, 
and Koritsh island, in the Dnepropetrovsk region, captured. Troops 
advancing westward entered Olkha village. Other press reports: Three 
important villages in approaches to Leningrad captured. 

Moscow wireless: Attacks made on all 3 main fronts. Tass Agency: 
The hospital ship Siberia bombed and set on fire on way from Tallinn 
to Leningrad with 1,300 people on board, mostly women and children, 
who were repeatedly bombed and machine-gunned after taking to 
boats. Some 400 drowned or killed. 

German communiqué: Operations progressing favourably despite bad 
weather and difficult terrain. News Agency: Voroshiloff’s Army 
launched twin counter-attacks across Volkov and Luga rivers, some 
100 miles south and south-west of Leningrad. The Russians also making 
strong efforts to force their way south across Volkov in Novgorod area, 
just north of Lake Ilmen. On central front, Russian attacks supported 
by powerful tank forces; brought to a standstill by counter-attack 
with air support. 

Berlin wireless: Smolensk some 45 miles behind the present German 
front and Gomel even farther. In sectors east of these towns there had 
been repeated Russian attacks, but these had now ceased, and anyway 
had not hampered German operations. 

British press reports from Sweden: Russian counter-attacks, first 
begun south of Smolensk wedge, now continuing north of Smolensk 
along Moscow-Riga railway, including Velikiye-Lugi region, where 
Timoshenko now taking the offensive, near Valdai Hills sector. 
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Germans reported to be speeding up operations in north against 
Murmansk, having brought reinforcements partly through north 
Norway. Now making another attempt to advance from Salla towards 
Kandalaksha and the White Sea. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

_ R.A.F.: Heavy attack on Messina on night of Sept. 10. In Ionian 
Sea previous day 2 merchant ships and a destroyer attacked; the larger 
of the ships hit twice and left in sinking condition. Bombs dropped near 
Acre, Palestine, on night of Sept. 10 by one aircraft; no damage. 

Italian communiqué: Malta’s naval and air bases bombed in night, 
and Haifa refineries attacked, with direct hits. Larnaca airport also 
raided. Palermo raided again; 4 civilians killed, and some buildings 
damaged. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Exchange of shell-fire at Tobruk and on frontier. 

R.A.F. Benghazi harbour, Martuba aerodrome, and Gambut and 
Derna landing grounds bombed on night of Sept. 10; many fires started 
and bombs seen to fall among aircraft on ground. On previous day 
Azozo aerodrome hangars attacked successfully. A locality in Suez 
Canal zone attacked in night; bombs dropped but no military or ship- 
ping damage. One raider destroyed. 

Italian communiqué: Tobruk and Mersa Matruh bombed by Axis, 
also advanced airfields, etc., at Fuka, causing vast destruction. 
Benghazi raided; no casualties. 


September 13 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Bombs in night at point on north-east coast; some 
casualties. Two raiders destroyed. Aircraft over London late in 
evening. 

Against Germany: Industrial targets in Frankfurt and elsewhere in 
Rhineland attacked in night by considerable force; also docks at Cher- 
bourg and St. Nazaire, and shipping off Frisian islands. A medium-sized 
supply ship hit. Two aircraft missing. Several offensive patrols over 
Channel and occupied territory in day; one enemy fighter destroyed and 
another damaged. No British loss. 

German communiqué: Three cargo ships hit off Great Yarmouth, and 
aerodromes in the Midlands and arms factories and an oil depot in 
south-east England bombed in night. Scarborough attacked in day and 
a factory hit. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

German communiqué: The number of ships sunk by U-boats in attack 
on convoy announced previous day now 28, totalling 164,000 tons, 4 
more cargo ships and 3 escort ships having been sunk. 
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GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting everywhere the previous day and 
in the night. On Sept. 10 53 German aircraft destroyed; 32 Russian 
lost. On Sept. 11 enemy ’planes repeatedly tried to raid Leningrad, but 
were driven off. Isolated aircraft broke through late in evening and 
started some fires; these soon extinguished. In approaches to the city 
|1 raiders destroyed. In Gulf of Finland on Sept. 10 4 German cutters 
and 2 barges rammed by armoured cutters and sunk, with several 
hundred infantry soldiers. 

Red Star report: Battlefield in Briansk sector ‘one mammoth tank 
cemetery”. A German offensive launched at end of August advanced 
on Trubchevsk, but enemy repulsed after a great tank battle. The 
Russians now pressing Germans on a wide front between Desna and 
Soj rivers, and so far had captured 26 towns and villages and killed 
10,000 Germans. 

German communiqué: Offensive operations proceeding successfully 
according to plan. 

Finnish communiqué: Nine enemy ’planes shot down by fighters, and 
2 seaplanes destroyed by machine-gun fire. An air formation attempt- 


ing to attack Viipuri driven off by fighters. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Ships and dry dock at Palermo attacked by heavy bombers 
on night of Sept. 11, and a munitions works at Licata and a station 
near Ragusa by Fleet Air Arm. Same night and on Sept. 12 a convoy 


in Central Mediterranean bombed by Fleet Air Arm and R.A.F., one 
large cargo ship left sinking and another hit and left smoking, a third 
hit twice and set on fire, and a fourth hit more than once by heavy 
bombs. 

Malta attacked on night of Sept. 11; no casualties. 

Dutch Admiralty: A supply ship of 6,000 tons sunk in the Mediter- 
ranean by a Dutch submarine. 

Italian communiqué: Catania area raided; no damage or Casualties. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

R.A.F.: Benghazi heavily bombed on night of Sept. 11, causing 
fires on Moles. A tanker straddled. Motor transport on roads between 
Benghazi and Tokra and between Barce and Slonta machine-gunned. 
An Italian bomber shot down in the Western Desert. Four aircraft 
missing from these and Mediterranean actions. 

Italian communiqué: Effective action by Axis aircraft against Tobruk, 
Mersa Matruh, and an airfield in the Egyptian desert continued, and 
gun-fire on Tobruk and Sollum fronts. Benghazi raided; native houses 
damaged. 


September 14 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: A very few aircraft over east coast in night. Bombs at 
only a few points and damage slight. No casualties reported. 
Against Germany: Brest heavily bombed in night by large force, 
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bombs straddling dry docks berthing Scharnhorst and Gneisenay. 
Havre docks also bombed. Several aerodromes in France attacked by 
fighters, and one aircraft destroyed and others damaged while landing. 
All aircraft returned. 

Admiralty: At dawn on Sept. 12 carrier-borne naval aircraft attacked 
shipping off Bodé, Norway, and military targets in vicinity. One 
supply ship of 2,000 tons sunk, and others damaged, an aluminium 
works set on fire, and an electric power station bombed. All aircraft 
returned safely. 

German communiqué: A British destroyer hit with a heavy bomb in 
air attack on a convoy off Yarmouth reported previous day. No 
activity over Germany day or night. 





GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting along whole front. On Sept. 11 50 
German aircraft destroyed; 34 Russian lost. Bucarest bombed on night 
of Sept. 13. 

Izvestia: A 3-day battle near Gomel ended in Russians defeating a 
German attempt to break through to Trubchevsk, 120 miles east of 
Gomel and 60 south of Briansk. Germans retreated, abandoning much 
material. In the defence of Kiev 4 enemy divisions had recently lost 
70 to 80 per cent of their effectives. 

German communiqué: New successes impending. Strong units having 
forced their way into Leningrad fortifications the close encirclement of 
the city continuing unchecked despite violent resistance. Berlin wire- 
less: Prisoners reported ‘‘many explosions in all quarters of Leningrad’”’, 
political commissars having ordered blowing up of all buildings such as 
railway offices, post offices, schools, etc. 

News Agency: Fortifications and an aerodrome in Crimea dive- 
bombed by strong formations previous day. 

Helsinki press telegram: Most of the Finnish forces in Karelian 
isthmus transferred to area north of Lake Ladoga, with object of 
conquering Soviet Karelia. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Heraklion and Maleme aerodromes raided by heavy bombers 
on night of Sept. 12; many bombs on targets, and large fires and ex- 
plosions seen. Gerbini and Catania airfields attacked same night by 
Fleet Air Arm and aircraft and buildings machine-gunned. All aircraft 
returned. 

Attack on convoy en route to Tripoli reported previous day continued 
on night of Sept. 12, 3 cargo ships hit and set on fire, a fourth stopped 
with black smoke seen issuing from it, 3 others hit and another possibly. 
No ship in the convoy escaped damage. 

Italian communiqué: A small enemy cargo ship sunk by aircraft in 
Eastern Mediterranean. In an attack on an Italian convoy 4 enem) 
‘planes shot down. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: At Tobruk deep penetration by patrols into enem) 
positions, without making contact. Enemy bombing attacks in night 
continuous, but no casualties suffered and no important damage. Later: 
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a German patrol destroyed near Tobruk. Artillery fire on enemy posts 
caused explosions. Several raids caused no material damage. 

k.\.F.: Gambut and Gazala airfields raided by South Africans on 
Sept. 12, and Bardia and Gambut that night by Fleet Air Arm, causing 
fires among dumps. One aircraft destroyed on ground, others damaged, 
and petrol containers set on fire. South of Gondar enemy positions 
bombed previous day. All aircraft returned. 

German communiqué: Gun positions and camps round Tobruk 
bombed on night of Sept. 12. 

Italian communiqué: Heavy bombs dropped on targets at Tobruk on 
night of Sept. 12; large fires and explosions among barracks, gun posi- 
tions, munitions, dumps, etc. A British aircraft shot down at Bardia. 
In Culquabert sector a hospital station bombed and machine-gunned, 
and a few persons wounded. One raider brought down. 


September 15 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Bombs on a town on north-east coast by one aircraft 
in night; some damage and a few casualties. 
Against Germany: A convoy attacked off Frisian Islands during day; 
one ship left sinking and another hit and damaged. Shipping at 
Haugesund on west coast of Norway and a factory nearby also bombed. 


Several offensive patrols over Channel and France; an enemy fighter 
destroyed. Two aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: A transport in a convoy sunk off British east 
coast in night. No aircraft over Reich territory day or night. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fierce fighting throughout previous day and - 
night; after many days of stubborn resistance Kremenchug evacuated. 
On Sept. 12 67 enemy aircraft destroyed; 28 Russian lost. On 
north-western front one unit of Voroshiloff’s Army, in course of 
repeated battles, destroyed over 10,000 Germans, 200 tanks, and hun- 
dreds of cars and guns. Supplementary: The guerrilla movement 
steadily increasing in all regions of occupied White Russia, and over 
1,000 Germans killed there in second half of August. 

Moscow statement: By dogged fighting the Germans prevented from 
continuing their advance after taking Kremenchug, and the development 
of a pincers movement aimed at Kharkov thus obstructed. The 
Luftwaffe defeated in air fighting over Leningrad approaches in which 
over 100 aircraft took part; 17 German bombers destroyed. 

German communiqué: Successful progress of offensive, and encircle- 
ment of Leningrad further closing in, with tough fights for fortifications 
constructed on modern lines. Repeated counter-attacks, with heavy 
tanks, being broken. Berlin wireless: The Russians had included bad 
toad conditions among factors likely to hold up German advance, but 
the engineering corps and labourers of Todt organization had overcome 
this difficulty, repaired old roads, and built new ones. Bombers sank a 
5,000 ton transport and 2 other ships in the Black Sea. 
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MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Gerbini aerodrome bombed on night of Sept. 13. The crew 
of an aircraft lost on Sept. 12 now safe. One aircraft missing. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrol activities from Tobruk intensified on night of 
Sept. 13, and brilliant raids made. An Italian officer and 3 men cap- 
tured in one strong point, and heavy casualties inflicted in 2 others, 
A strong enemy force supported by tanks, in retaliation, overran a 

‘listening post of 6 men. Three German tanks engaged in this action 
were later captured by British tanks and the enemy concentration 
dispersed by heavy gun-fire. In the frontier area 2 enemy columns 
penetrated some miles into”"Egyptian territory south of Sofafi. Ad- 
vanced elements of British mechanized forces, with air support, 
engaged them and inflicted considerable losses and damage. One 
German tank captured, with crew, and both columns withdrew, 
closely followed up. 

R.A.F.: A strong force of South African aircraft attacked enemy 
transport and armoured cars in frontier area previous day, many bombs 
falling among vehicles and many direct hits scored. The attackers 
engaged by German and Italian fighters, 6 of which shot down. One 
bomber and 3 fighters missing. Gambut landing-ground also raided 
and many aircraft destroyed or damaged; raided again in night, and 8 
aircraft destroyed. An Italian S. 79 shot down over the frontier. Tripoli, 
Benghazi, and Barce bombed on night of Sept. 13, and shipping at 
Tripoli hit and an oil store at Barce destroyed. At Zuara a large ship 
seen on fire, and later exploded. 

In all these actions 14 enemy aircraft destroyed; 7 British missing, 
but 2 pilots safe. 

Alexandria announcement: In first half of September over 100,000 
tons of enemy merchant shipping sunk in Mediterranean by submarines 
«and aircraft: also 2 Italian destroyers and 2—possibly 3—large liners. 

Italian communiqué: Local actions on Tobruk front, with heavy 
losses inflicted on enemy and many prisoners taken. Tripoli and 
Benghazi raided; private dwellings damaged and native dwellings 
destroyed. One raider shot down. Successful actions on Lake Tana 
region and in Wolchefit sector. 

Italian News Agency: Fierce fighting east of Tobruk previous 
evening, and “important positions’’ captured. 

German communiqué: Camps, tanks, and cars dive-bombed near 
Sollum. Oil depots at Suez and Port Tewfik set on fire on night o! 
Sept. 13. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 

Sept. 10.—It was announced that 2 secret German wireless trans- 
mitting sets had been found in Santa Cruz territory, Patagonia. They 
had been broadcasting in German. 

The Parliamentary Committee investigating Nazi activities presented 
a motion to the Chamber declaring that the German Ambassador had 
exceeded his functions and abused his diplomatic privileges; that the 
German Leagues of Welfare and Culture, and the Federation uniting 
them, and the German trade union should all be dissolved, since they 
were the successors of the German Labour Front; that their leaders 
should be deported; and that legal recognition of the German Chamber 
of Commerce should be withdrawn. 

Sept. 14.—Wiedemann, Hitler’s agent, arrived in Buenos Ayres from 
Rio. 

Sept. 15.—The Chamber of Deputies, by 78 votes to one, passed a 
resolution accusing the German Ambassador of abusing his diplomatic 
privileges. 


AUSTRALIA 

Sept. 3—Mr. Fadden, speaking in Canberra, said that what they 
had done so far was not enough, their slogan for the 3rd year of the 
war must be ‘“‘more and more’’. They must close their political ranks, 
as a victorious peace and the retention of democracy transcended 
everything else. 

Sept. 6.—It was announced that Sir Earle Page, Minister of 


Commerce, would go to London as Australia’s representative. 

Sept. 11.—The British Supply Mission, after visiting 87 munition 
and machinestool factories, issued a report expressing the belief that 
Australia would deliver the goods, and urging the British Government 
not to hesitate to sanction expenditure through doubt of this. This was 
a mechanical and an engineers’ war, far more than any previous war. 
Australia was approaching her maximum possible output of munitions 
in view of her supplies of labour, machinery, and raw materials, and 
before new forms of production were undertaken the authorities should 
consider whether these could be drafted on to the industrial structure 
successfully or only by interrupting production which was already 
proceeding satisfactorily. 

Sept. 12.—The Prime Minister stated that at the end of 1940-41 they 
had 420,000 men fighting, making munitions, and producing equipment 
and food. The probiem of 1941-42 was to find 230,000 more men for the 
war effort, and at least 160,000 must be transferred from civilian pro- 
duction. 


BELGIUM 

Sept. 8.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in London, said that the 
attitude of King Leopold in October 1936, when he renounced the 
Locarno policy in favour of one of armed independence, had been 
criticized under a misapprehension. The change was made mainly to 
reconcile Belgian public opinion to an increase of expenditure on 
armaments, and the military credits noted between 1936 and 1940 were 
the largest in Belgian history. So long as there was any chance of a real 
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collective security Belgium was heart and soul with the Lelie only 
after the failure of the policy of sanctions did she have to modify her 
commitments. 

M. Spaak also disclosed that more than once the Government had 
intimated to France that they would be very pleased that the Maginot 
Line should be prolonged to the sea, either on French or on Belgian 
territory, but France had not taken the hint. 

Sept. 11.—The Government issued the official account of the war 
during 1939 and 1940. (Published for the Foreign Ministry by Evans 
Brothers Ltd., London.) 


BRAZIL 

Sept. 7—The 119th anniversary of the independence of Brazil was 
celebrated. President Vargas broadcast a warning to the nation which, 
he said, must cherish no optimistic illusions; it must remain alert and 
prepare for the “worst eventualities’. Only thus would they be in a 
position to mobilize at any time their defence resources and moral 
-trength in the service of their own defence or as a consequence of their 
undertakings in the work of pan-American co-operation. 

Of the policy of the Americas as a whole he said: ‘‘All aggression, 
from whatever quarter, will find us a united bloc made up of the greatest 
number of nationalities that has ever constituted a defensive alliance.” 
All the war preparations of the American peoples were defensive, and 
“such preparations do not belong only to the nation making them, but 
constitute an arsenal for the whole continent”’. 


BULGARIA 

Sept. 3.—Italian reports stated that 100 Communists had been 
arrested in Sofia, including a former Deputy. 

The Prime Minister told a meeting of Government supporters in 
Parliament that Bulgaria’s attitude was unchanged—she remained at 
the side of the Axis Powers. 

Admiral Raeder was reported to be in Sofia. 

Sept. 4.—Large numbers of German troops were reported to have 
arrived in the country, and shipping was concentrated at Varna and 
Burgas. 

Sept. 11.—Announcement of Soviet protest against attitude of 
Bulgarian Government. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Sept. 14.—The Cabinet decided (according to French reports) to put 
the country on a war footing, and enforce the death penalty for sabotage 
and serious profiteering. The 1921 class were to be called up the next 
day, followed by those of 1922 and 1923. 


CANADA 

Sept. 4.—Mr. Mackenzie King’s speech at the Mansion House. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Sept. 5.—The Minister of Munitions told the press that Canada was 
now making munitions for Russia and intended to ship large quantities. 
She was also sending materials to China and other Eastern areas. 

Sept. 7.—Mr. Mackenzie King arrived back in Montreal, and told 
the press he had returned more than ever opposed to the formation of 
an Imperial War Cabinet. He also said the retention of the Vichy 
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Minister in Ottawa was desired by the British Government because it 
maintained the only surviving link with Vichy. 

Sept. 8.—The Minister of Munitions announced an Order in Council 
curtailing the production of motor cars for sale in 1942 to 44 per cent 
of the 1940 figure. 

Sept. 9.—The Duke of Kent broadcast a farewell to the Canadian 
people in which he praised the Empire air-training scheme and the 
country’s war effort, saying the former was to play one of the major 
roles in the ultimate victory. After a tribute to President Roosevelt 
he said: “I believe that out of this conflict there will surely be born a 
friendship and union of those people who speak a common language. 
This understanding will be the means of rededicating those simple 
fundamentals of life, honesty and fair dealing between men and nations, 
upon which any new and better order must be founded.” He concluded 
with a eulogy of “the magnificent spirit of the whole Canadian people, 
who are resolved to see the war through to a victorious finish’’. 

Sept. 14.—A Reconsecration Week was supported by both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant bodies throughout the country, and in military 
barracks, air training centres, and naval barracks every man in the 
fighting forces joined in the common rededication of lives to the cause 
for which the Commonwealth was fighting. 

The Minister for Agriculture, in a broadcast on the ceremonies, said 
Canada could muster a million men for the forces and would then have 
left 7 million persons over 16 years old who, if properly organized, could 
achieve the production required from Canadian farms and factories. 


CHILE 

Sept. 10.—The Government began proceedings against the German 
colony in Santiago, the police summoning 12 of the leading members, 
arresting the manager of the German bank, and the managers of Siemens- 
Schuckert and the German Electric Co. Searches were made at the 
offices of the chief business firms, including the Transocean Service, at 
the Nazi H.Q., the German bank, and elsewhere, and large quantities 
of circulars and documents discovered. 

Sept. 11.—Action against the Germans continued. Boeltger, com- 
mercial attaché at the Embassy, was understood to have admitted that 
he was chief of the Nazi Party in Chile, appointed by Hitler himself, 
and it was also ascertained that there were 20 Nazi block-groups in 
Santiago alone, operating to develop the movement. 


CHINA 

Sept. 2.—Visit of the Ambassador in Washington to the U.S. State 
Department and assurances received. (See U.S.A.) 

Sept. 8.—It was learnt that the Stabilization Board of China had 
announced that the British and American banks in Shanghai had 
agreed to buy and sell foreign exchange only at the official rates fixed 
by the Board, and that the Chinese banks were co-operating (under 
the freezing orders 14 banks were licensed to deal in foreign ex- 
changes), 

A AO spokesman, commenting on the American- Japanese 
talks, said: ‘There need be no anxiety about a possible Far Eastern 
Munich since no settlement is possible without the consent of China.”’ 
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SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 
Sept. 14.—The Chungking press reported that some 100,000 Japanese, 
including parachute troops, were attacking the Communist forces 
holding the mountains on the borders of Shansi and Hopei. 


SOUTH CHINA 

Sept. 3.—The Japanese withdrew from Foochow. The Chinese 
stated that they did so hurriedly after a severe Japanese reverse at 
Tungkow the previous evening, and were being ceaselessly attacked 
in and round the port. 

Fighting was reported in Hainan and in several parts of South 
China. A Japanese spokesman in Hong-kong stated that they had 
left Foochow after completing the task of destroying China’s supply 
route in that area. 

Sept. 6.—The Chinese reported the reoccupation of all the coast 
towns in Fukien. 


COLOMBIA 

Sept. 12.—The Government announced that an investigation was 
being made of properties owned by Germans. They had recently re- 
ceived reports of the probable existence of secret airfields on German- 
owned property between Baranquilla and Cartagena. 


EGYPT 

Sept. 10.—General Brett, Chief of the U.S. Army Air Corps, arrived 
in Cairo on a tour in the main war zones to see how American war- 
planes were standing up to battle conditions. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES 


Sept. 3.—Further strong Indian reinforcements arrived. 
Sept. 9.—Mr. Duff Cooper arrived in Singapore. 


FINLAND 

Sept. 3.—Swedish reports stated that 6 Members of Parliament had 
been arrested for high treason; also a member of the Helsinki Muni- 
cipality. The Helsingin Sanomat stated that the fall of Viipuri meant 
that from the Finnish point of view the war was already ended. 

Sept. 4.—Field-Marshal Mannerheim, in an Order of the Day, an- 
nounced that the old frontier on the Karelian Isthmus had been reached 
and went on: “Further endurance will be required of us. The time has 
not come yet for us to turn our swords into ploughshares. New days 
are dawning ever brighter before our eyes and are giving us strength to 
go through the storm which is sweeping over the world towards 
enduring peace.”’ 

Sept. 9.—American reports stated that armistice talks had recently 
taken place with the Russians, the initiative coming from the Finnish 
representative in a European neutral capital who approached the 
American Minister as an intermediary. Moscow was understood to 
have accepted in principle a proposal that the 1939 frontier should be 
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ored. When, however, Marshal Mannerheim announced that Eastern 
ian) Karelia would pass to Finland the discussions ended. 

Sept. 14.—Speaking at Vasa the Minister of Trade was reported to 
have said that they wholeheartedly wanted peace, and that their 
participation in the fighting against Russia was nothing to do with the 
European war. “‘We are sure that Germany will win’, he said, ‘‘and 
that Russia will lose; therefore any peace we concluded with Russia 
would become null and void. .. . We are fighting to defend our country 
and establish secure frontiers. The frontiers will be definitely established 
at a future peace conference.”’ 


FRANCE 

Sept. 6.—A proclamation was published in Paris from the C.-in-C. 
of the occupation troops stating that after the murder of a member 
of the German Army on Aug. 22 he had warned the population that if 
there was any similar attempt hostages would be shot.- Despite this 
warning an attempt had been made on the life of a German soldier 
on Sept. 3, and inquiry showed that the culprit must have been a 
French Communist. As a reprisal 3 French hostages had now been 
shot. 

The arrest was announced of Gabriel Peri, a Communist journalist 
who in 1940 had been sentenced in his absence to 5 years’ imprison- 
ment. 

Sept. 7.—A decree was issued in Vichy setting up a Special Court of 
Political Justice to deal with persons deemed responsible for causing 
the war. Reports from Vichy stated that the 3 men shot on German 
orders were Communists; they were not shot by French troops, and the 
responsibility rested with the German Army. 

It was stated officially in Vichy that since the British occupation of 
syria the cost of living had doubled, and that bread was very scarce 
and so bad that the natives asked whether it was made of coal or 
earth. 

Sept. 13.—The German Commander in Paris issued an order that 
the holding of fire-arms and other war material was punishable by 
death. Reports were current of acts of sabotage in the railway yards at 
Le Mans and Juvisy; also of arrests of ‘“‘Communists’’ at Le Mans, 
Montpellier, Toulouse, and elsewhere, and their sentencing to long 
terms of imprisonment. 

Sept. 15.—Information available of the movements of German troops 
indicated that some 20 divisions had left the country since the time 
when preparations for the attack on Russia began, and that about 20 
remained as the garrison for occupied France. 


GERMANY 

Sept. 2—An official commentator on the home wireless service said 
of the beginning of the third year of the war: ‘“‘We have no reason to 
celebrate this day, but also no reason to conceal it.” The two main 
obstacles to a ‘‘European renaissance” were the British plutocracy and 
Bolshevism, but nothing was impossible for the German forces. When 
the task of destroying Bolshevism was completed then the Continent 
would be freed from British domination and Communist danger. ‘““‘We 
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must fight this war for life or death with Great Britain’, he said, ‘for 
without freedom our life is not worth living.”’ 

The Bérsen Zeitung said, ‘““we know to-day that up till now the Soviet 
Army is the strongest and hardest opponent we have faced, as regards 
both men and material. This opponent, who, though he has lost 1} 
million men as prisoners and several times that number dead, more 
than 14,000 Panzer troops, over 15,000 guns, and 11,250 aeroplanes, 
still continues the struggle and sends masses of human beings to new 
hecatombs, is the hardest opponent of all as regards the unscrupulous 
brutality of his rulers and the blind fanaticism of his fighting men”, 

It also referred to the immense distances to be covered, but stated 
that the enemy. had now lost more than half his war potential, and 
“even though the pistols of his political commissars drive masses more 
moujiks to death against the German machine guns, even though his 
war methods retain a certain degree of hardness, we know that th 
German soldier is harder still—the final victory is his’’. 

The Munich Neuste Nachrichten said that: “Germans must not be 
afraid if they have to bear still heavier sacrifices; they must be proud 
that probably every family will have the honour of sacrificing a member 
to win the final victory.”’ 

The Frankfurter Zeitung printed a wide survey of the situatiorf, in 
which it admitted that they would have no easy task in defeating 
Britain. The “widespread and devilish hatred against National 
Socialism and its representatives’ was due, it said, to the success of 
British propaganda, and it went on to agree that during the past year 
England had improved in some way her strategic position, though these 
successes would not help her to win the war. 

It also said that “obviously the greater part of the British and 
American people, including leading members of the Church, approve 
the help given to Stalin in his fight against Hitler. At the beginning of 
the 3rd year of war England and America are more than ever deter- 
mined to bring about the downfall of National-Socialism—and never 
has Churchill been more aggressive than after his meeting with 
Roosevelt’’. 

The D.A.Z. warned its readers of the sacrifices ahead, and the 
Kélnische Zeitung emphasized the strength of the Russian resistance, 
warning against dangerous hopes. 

The Berlin wireless stated that up to Aug. 29 only 3,853 persons 
had been killed by the British bombing raids, 

Sept. 4.—Admiral Cadow, writing in the D.A.Z. on the 2 years ol 
naval warfare, said the Atlantic battle had resulted in further British 
losses, and the total sinkings by the end of June reached 12,400,000 
tons, and this had since been increased to over 13 million tons, i# 
addition to losses through mines, damage, and other mishaps at sea 
The decision in the war depended, he said, on the Battle of the Atlanti 
and on their success in fighting the blockade by widening the basis 
of their supplies. 

The war in the East was on the way to accomplish this. The press 
reported that Himmler’s deputy, Heydrich, was demanding that 4 
“People’s Report Service” should be created, with a view to thie 
“mobilization of the entire political alertness of the whole nation’. 
An article by an Appeal Court Councillor in Deutsche Justiz declared 
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all teenene activity must be throttled at the start, and there- 
re the duty of denunciation should not be restricted to high treason 
e real sense of the word, but should extend also to preparation for 

eh treason. 

‘pt. 6.—The News Agency, reporting the alleged attack on a 

t by a destroyer of ‘unknown nationality”, Stated that “‘if an 
\merican official source—the U.S. Navy Department—claims that 
the German U-boat started the attack, the purpose of such an assertion 

n only be to give at least an appearance of justification for the attack 
by an American destroyer on a German U-boat in violation of neu- 
trality. The attack itself is proof that Mr. Roosevelt, contrary to his 
issertions, had previously given general orders to American destroyers 
not only to report the position of German ships and submarines in 
violation of neutrality, but also to attack them. Mr. Roosevelt is thus and 
in this manner trying with all the means at his disposal to provoke inci- 
dents in order to incite the American people into war against Germany” 

Sept. 8.—The home wireless stations broadcast a statement that “‘in 
the last 72 hours the German Air Force bombed Great Britain day and 
night so effectively that the B.B.C. had to admit heavy destruction to 
railways in Scotland, military installations on the Tyne and Humber 
as well as harbours on the. British east coast, and aerodromes all over 
the island”’. 

Sept. 9.—Spokesmen in Berlin told the press that the circle forming 
round Leningrad enclosed some 30 Soviet divisions and 3 to 4 million 

vilians. For the present supplies of munitions and food were probably 
adequate, but with the numbers involved they would rapidly diminish. 
The Germans were not willing to wait, however, and would therefore 
pest and bomb Leningrad as they did Warsaw and Rotterdam. This 

uld avoid the loss of time and noe which the storming of the city 
wou wuld require. 

Another official spokesman, aie about Spitzbergen, said it was 
certain that if it were of any military value Germany would have 
occupied it long ago. 

The Berlin wireless, commenting on the sinking of the Steel Seafarer 
said: “The Red Sea has been declared a war zone. If Roosevelt thought 
he could declare it not to be in the danger zone he did so in the interests 
of Britain and on his own responsibility. The Red Sea remains a war 
zone, as does the entire area round the Suez Canal. Whoever enters 
this zone must be prepared to face danger.” 

Many articles appeared in the press stressing the difficulties met with 
in Russia, and the strength of the Soviet defences at Leningrad and 
elsewhere. The National Zeitung declared that “the Russians literally 
form new divisions from the earth’, and the Frankfurter Zeitung drew 
attention to the bad weather. 

Sept. 11.—The wireless bulletins stated that: “Roosevelt knows very 
well that British waters are in the war zone, and every ship entering 
this zone, whatever the nationality of its passengers, faces the risk of 
destruction. This new U.S. order is only aimed at provoking incidents 
with Germany.” 

Hitler’s H.Q. announced that he had received the Regent of Hungary 
there, and that the political and military position was discussed. 

[he Vélkischer Beobachter described the transferring of the German 
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colony on the Volga to Siberia as ‘‘mass murder’’. According to the 
birthrate their numbers should be now at least 3 times the 400.009 
they were estimated to be. In 1914 the Volga group numbered 900,000 
but was greatly reduced during the world war by exile and banishment 
to labour camps, while 100,000 died of famine. Systematic annihilation 
of ‘‘“Germandum”’ was going on in other parts of the Soviet Union, so 
that of the former total of 24 million Germans in Russia only a small 
fraction still existed, and these were now about to be liquidated. 

Von Leeb was understood to have issued an order of the day declaring 
that Leningrad must be captured within the next few days regardless 
of the cost. 

Sept. 12.—A proclamation by Hitler was broadcast stating that ‘our 
Army is fighting in a gigantic struggle for the existence or non-existence 
of the German nation. For the ninth time I call on the German people 
to make its voluntary gift for the winter relief work. To-day the world 
of Jewish capitalism and Bolshevism, hostile to us, has united in the 
effort té destroy the National-Socialist German Reich as a bulwark of 
the new Europe and, above all, to extirpate our people’. 

The wireless bulletins declared that President Roosevelt had “again 
made a speech which simply reversed all facts known to the world. [n 
his introduction he stated again that a German U-boat had fired at the 
U.S. destroyer Greer. Unhesitatingly he rejected the German version 
and all doubts which have been harboured about the version given by 
Roosevelt even in America.... Roosevelt had the impertinence t 
demand that Germany and Italy should, without opposition, permit 
the United States to supply the Soviet Union and England with war 
material. After all his provocation he declared hypocritically that he 
had so far not sought active war, and that he was not doing so even 
to-day. In the next sentence, however, he cancelled this statement, and 
said that the United States did not*want to pay for peace by allowing 
Germany to impede the activities of the U.S. Navy and merchant 
shipping ... the whole of his speech had only one meaning—i.c. to 
put all the blame on Germany at the outset, and to make the American 
people ripe for war by his accusations and distortions.” 

Sept. 13.—A_ semi-official statement in Berlin said: ‘Roosevelt's 
political manifestos have only one aim; the launching of the whole 
people of America into the Jewish war.” 

Sept. 14.—Das Reich, in an article by a naval officer, stated that: 
“After the end of the East Front campaign the war—which is revealing 
its true nature as a struggle against England—will enter its last stage 
Every war against England...is first and foremost a naval war. 
We lost the World War as a naval war, but we can win the present 
war by breaking British sea power. The overthrow of the Soviet Union 
is the first essential condition; nevertheless, the centre of gravity 0! 
the whole of the war operations is against England. Therefore the 
Atlantic battle, which is but a projection of the struggle against the 
British Motherland and the British bases oversea, is the greatest and 
most decisive battle of this war.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Sept. 2.—The.Air Ministry announced that a transport aircraft 0! 
the R.A.F. Ferry Command had been wrecked on the west coast on 
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arrival from America and all the 10 occupants killed. They included 
a Belgian, the economic adviser to the Ministry of Colonies, a member 
of the Central Scientific Office in Washington, the head of the British 
Library of Information, New York, a U.S. Naval Officer, and 2 
British officers. 

In the Trade Union Congress Mr. Atlee and Sir Walter Citrine 
both gave a warning that victory would be hard won and that no in- 
dustrial effort must be relaxed. The latter, in particular, severely 
leprecated foolish optimism and complacency. 
sept. 3.—It was learnt that Lord Beaverbrook would lead the 
Mission to Moscow for the Anglo-American conference. 

(he Air Ministry issued figures of aircraft losses showing the German 
losses as 8,020, omitting those lost in Russia, estimated at some 4,000. 
fhe total British aircraft lost was 3,089. 

[he number of German aircraft brought down over and round 
Great Britain was 3,629; on the Western Front, 957; over Germany 
and occupied territory, 690; and in the Middle East, 2,087. 

[t was announced in London that the instructions of the Minister 
in feheran covered ‘‘the question of the future not only of the German 
Legation, but of Legations of other Powers under German control’”’. 

The Minister for Air, speaking in London, said, “‘the spell of German 
invincibility which paralysed the will of half the world a year ago has 
now been finally broken’’. Britain was now turning the tables, and the 
Germans well knew that what she was now doing in the air was only 
a beginning. The Air Force were also inflicting on German and Italian 
shipping greater losses than Britain was herself suffering. In July they 
had destroyed or damaged 92 ships in the North Sea, Adriatic, and 
Mediterranean, amounting to 468,000 tons, and 52 other ships of 
unknown tonnage. 

In the past year Coastal Command aircraft had attacked 136 U-boats 
and had shot down over 30 German aircraft. When the Nazi night 
bombers broke off bombing Britain to attack Russia their casualties 
were on some nights over 10 per cent. The British fighters had main- 
tained their superiority over the enemy; their casualties had been 
heavy, but their successes great. From February up to that day they 
had lost 382 fighters, mostly over enemy territory, and 310 pilots, but 
they had destroyed 537 enemy aircraft in offensive operations. The 
fighter Opposition was by no means small; and large forces which 
otherwise would have been in action against the Russians were kept 
in the West. 

The photographs taken showed widespread destruction wherever 
the new heavy bombs fell, and they would go on falling “until the 
German people, shattered and disillusioned, decide for the second time 
that war is not worth while’. 

sir Archibald Sinclair appealed for more output from the factories, 
saying the rate of increase in the production of pilots had been many 
times greater during the past year than the rate of increase in aircraft 
production. ‘‘Give us the aircraft’’, he declared, ‘‘and we will provide 
the crews.’’ In conclusion he said the chief danger was a tendency to 
telax their efforts. Neither Russia nor‘the United States would win 
the war for them; for victory they must rely on themselves. 

Sept. 4.—It was announced in London that the total losses of 
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British, Allied, and neutral shipping from enemy action up to the end 
of June were 7,118,122 tons. The losses of enemy and enemy controlled 
shipping amounted to over 4 million tons. 

It was announced that thousands more Canadian troops:had arrived, 

Mr. Mackenzie King’s speech at the Mansion House. (See Special 
Summary.) 

Sept. 6.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking in Edinburgh, 
said they were now spending about £12} million a day, and, there were 
no citizens in any country which now, voluntarily, bore such heavy and 
almost crushing taxation as those of Great Britain. But, “with all 
our heavy taxation’’, he said, “we are obviously still very far from 
providing all the funds needed for carrying on the war and for meeting 
the inflationary danger. To do this a sum of nearly £2,000 million 
must be lent this financial year to the State out of genuine savings. 
This can be done, and is being done, in many ways, but the most 
important of all is the saving by private individuals out of their curre | 
income. The objective fixed in April was that the country must ti.’s 
year save and lend between £200 and £300 million more than was our 
annual rate of saving at that time... .In the quarter ended June 30 
small savings were 12 per cent higher than in the previous one, and we 
sold 38 per cent more of the larger securities. At first sight the figures 
of large savings in the last few weeks have been very surprising and 
unusual. These savings ...reached an immense figure; totalling over 
£100 million in the early weeks of August and have since dropped 
away to something much smaller. This, however, is only a temporary 
phenomenon, due to the announcement of the impending withdrawal 
of the 2} per cent issue’. 

There had been a falling off in small savings, due largely to the 
holiday season, but they must double and redouble their efforts to 
increase them. 

There were not only their own financial needs to consider; there 
were in particular those of their Russian Allies, ‘‘to whom we have 
undertaken to give all possible help. They have told us they would 
not wish any such help to be provided as a gift, but they have asked 
for credit in so far as the help which we give them is not matched by 
supplies which they send to us. To this we have most willingly agreed, 
and no monetary limit will be placed on this assistance, which we so 
gladly give to Russia’. 

After referring to the help received from America—the loan of {100 
million, and the aid under the Lease and Lend Act, and to that from 
the Empire and Colonies, he said: “‘I can say to-day that, taking every- 
thing into account, our financial position is standing up well to the 
strain and heavy cost_of war.” 

» Sept. 7—It was understood that the British and Soviet represen- 
tatives in Teheran had presented another Note to the:Iranian Govern- 
ment. 

Sept. 9.—Mr. Churchill’s review of the war situation. (See Special 
Summary.) 

The Colonial Secretary, in a statement in the Lords, paid a tribute 
to the Russian achievements. Little had been known of the war 
machine of the Soviet Government, and the world must now be amazed 
by the resolution in defence and determination in counter-attack which 
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showed not only brilliant leadership in the control of such vast armies, 
but unsurpassed military qualities -in the Russian people. 

Based on their experience in France, the Germans no doubt expected 
that the great mobility of their armed columns would permit of such 
strong concentrations of overwhelming force at weak points that the 
defenders would not be able to meet them in time, and that they 
themselves would be able to achieve decisions by envelopment or 
enetration. But the vast Russian reserves seemed to have been 
skilfully used to avoid offering exposed flanks to the Nazis and to make 
possible the evacuation of dangerous places. Defence in depth had 
foiled the Nazi plan and the armed spearhead of the Germans had been 
burne ‘d up by the ferocity of irregular points of resistance. 

‘The Government’’, he added, “‘has already done much by sparing 
what could ill be spared from our own resources in armament to sustain 
the Russian effort by quick furnishing of military supplies. The 
United States, which has been adapting its vast productive resources 
to war-like needs, is co-operating with us in these measures. Plans are 
being urgently developed in America for this purpose. 

‘While the land battle is raging in the East our Air Force is attacking 
the enemy with ever-growing intensity in the West. Month after 
month the weight of bombs dropped on the vital points of Germany is 
steadily increased, and no retaliation has lately been attempted for the 
terrific battering which the Nazis are suffering. In certain quarters, 
however, impatience is being shown that we are not doing more to help 
Russia. I cannot, of course, discuss future plans. I can only say of 
some of the advice that is given us that it would in no way help Russia 
if we were to commit some folly and cause a military disaster. 

“No longer are we fighting according to established tradition,’’ Lord 
Moyne concluded, “‘and in a matter of all-in wrestling we cannot afford 
to tell our opponents of our most effective plans.’’ Although the road 
was still rough and long, the time factor was in their favour, and 
their own potential strength and reserves far exceeded those of Germany. 

Sept. 10.—A White Paper was published (Cmd. 6311) containing 
corre spondence between Mr. Eden and Mr. Winant regarding the 
execution of the Lease-Lent Act, with an explanatory statement by the 
Board of Trade, emphasizing the Government’s determination that 
supplies received under the Act should not be used for private gain, 
but only for the good of the whole community and the prosecution of 
the war effort. It pointed out that the Government were very definitely 
under the obligation to take steps to secure that no advantage was 
enjoyed by British manufacturers for export over their American 
comaiiiell as a result of the receipt of raw material supplies under the 
Act. They had therefore offered to the U.S. Government the under- 
taking which was contained in the White Paper. 

The Memo. stated that lend-lease material received had not been 
used for export, and every effort would be made to see that it was not 
so used; also that the Government would not apply any materials 
similar to those supplied under lend-lease in such a way as to enable 
exporters to enter new markets or extend their export trade at the 
expense of U.S. exporters. Further, no materials of a type the use of 
which was being restricted in the United States on the ground of short 
supply and of which Britain obtained supplies from there, either by 
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payment or lend-lease, would be used in exports, with certain special 
exceptions. 

Mr. Eden stated in Parliament that the Anglo-Soviet terms accepted 
by the Iranian Government provided that the German Minister and 
his staff must leave Teheran at once and the Legation be closed. This 
also applied to the Italian, Hungarian, and Rumanian Legations. The 
Iranian Government had stated that all the Legations had. been 
informed of this, and requested to comply forthwith. They had also 
issued orders stopping the facilitfes of the Axis Legations for communi- 
cating in cipher or by wireless. Mr. Eden added that steps were being 
taken by the Iranian Government to hand over the German community 
to the British and Soviet Governments. 

Sept. 11.—The Prime Minister stated in Parliament that “hundreds of 
fighter aircraft’’ were being sent to Russia, many of which had already 
reached there. The Ministry of Economic Warfare stated that con- 
siderable supplies of raw materials needed for Russia’s own production 
were also being sent, quantities of rubber, tin, wool, lead, jute, and 
shellac having already been shipped (to a value approaching £15 million, 
according to unofficial reports). 

Mr. John Biggers, U.S. Director of Armament Production, arrived in 
the country on a special mission, and told the press he foresaw a further 
great expansion of American output. Their production had been 
moving up month by month at a 30 degree angle of acceleration; with 
new plant coming into play in September, October, and November the 
rate of acceleration would go up to 60 degrees. 

Sept. 12.—Mr. Biggers toid the press he thought the combined efforts 
of the existing programmes of the United States and Great Britain, 
properly synchronized, would out-produce the Axis by mid-1943, 
adding, ‘‘but I think that every possible effort should be made by all 
of us to shorten that time’’. Aircraft production aimed at for December 
next ran well above 2,000, and in merchant ship construction accelera- 
tion between August and December was to be more than doubled. By 
the end of December the output of 10,000 ton merchantmen would be 
one every 2 days, and the schedule for mid-1942 called for a ship a day. 
As to tanks, the output of 13 and 28-ton tanks would be doubled between 
then and December. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic Warfare, 
speaking in Edinburgh, said that cargoes of the principal commodities 
needed by Russia had been shipped there within a week of June 29, the 
date on which the military and economic mission in Moscow had indi- 
cated what was required. 

Sept. 13.—Men born in 1896 registered for national service. 

Sept. 14.—It was announced that the Duke of Kent had arrived back 
in the country. Members of the U.S. Mission to Moscow, accompanied 
by the Soviet Ambassador in Washington, arrived in Lordon. 

It was announced that a Wing of the R.A.F. had already arrived in 
Russia. 

Sept. 15.—Mr. Harriman arrived in London. The figures for air-raid 
casualties in August were published, showing 169 persons killed o1 
believed killed, and 136 injured and detained in hospital. 

It was announced in London that Lord Beaverbrook would head 1! 
British Mission to Moscow. 
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Lord Beaverbrook sent a telegram to all tank factory workers in 
the country saying, ‘‘the call is for the utmost’’ and from Monday, 
Sept. 22, and for 7 days every tank completed would go to Russia 
forthwith. 


GREECE 

Sept. 7.—Reports from Russian sources stated that an Italian troop 
train on its way towards the Turkish frontier on Aug. 28 had been 
derailed by Greek guerrillas, and over 120 soldiers killed or badly 
injured. 

‘Sept 8.—Turkish reports stated that ‘the aerodromes at Tatoi 
Eleusis, and Hasani, and those at Maleme, and Heraklion in Crete, had 
recently been enlarged and re-equipped; also that some 60 Condor 
bombers had arrived in the country. 

Sept. 10.—It was learnt that arrangements had been completed, 
with the approval of the British Government, for the dispatch to Greece 
from Turkey of 50,000 tons of foodstuffs and medical supplies. The 
first shipment would leave Istanbul on Sept. 20, and representatives 
of the American Vanderbilt Committee, the Turkish Red Crescent, 
and the International Red Cross would sail in the same ship and 
supervise the distribution of the supplies to the Greek people. 

The German and Italian Governments had given formal assurance 
that the supplies would not be diverted to other purposes, and had 
guaranteed a safe passage to the ship. 


HUNGARY 

Sept. 2.—The Government were understood to have recently re- 
ceived demands from Germany for more divisions for the front, but 
to be playing for time with the plea that the men were needed for the 
harvest. 

The Official Gazette announced that all Jewish reserve officers had 
been removed from the Army List. 

Sept. 11.—Admiral Horthy’s visit to Hitler. (See Germany.) 

Sept. 15.—It was learnt that the Chief of the General Staff had 
resigned as a protest against any further sacrifices in the war with 
Russia; also that during Admiral Horthy’s visit to Hitler he was told 
that the entire army must be mobilized to take part in the campaign. 


INDIA 

Sept. 3.—In broadcasts on the second anniversary of the declaration 
of war the Viceroy and General Wavell paid warm tributes to the 
achievements of Indian troops oversea, and the Viceroy said that in 
2 years the tide of war had rolled much nearer to India, and not only 
from one direction; but the country was standing firm. India to-day 
was the focus-point of nations and territories in the Eastern group. 
She was now awake, and was mighty and formidable, but she should, 
if her people so determined, be mightier still. Speaking to his listeners 
as comrades in the high endeavour to win through to the end he asked 
them to believe that their personal effort, contribution and support 
were greatly needed and would be truly appreciated. 

General Wavell said there were now many signs that the enemy was 
growing weaker. Napoleon, a greater dictator, had to invent victories 
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and conceal his defeats, as his downfall progressed. Comparing the 
situation with that of September, 1940, he drew attention to the differ- 
ence in the position in the Middle East and said the Germans had been 
made to realize in Greece and Crete that the soldiers of the Common- 
wealth were fighters to be feared. Their losses in Crete had certainly 
cost them Iraq and Syria. 

Turning to India, he said their forces were approaching the million 
mark, and well over 100,000 were serving oversea. He emphasized 
that it was the soldiers serving outside India who were protecting the 
country from the horrors of war. 

Sept. 8.—It was stated in Simla that essential war supplies not 
obtainable in India were arriving from Great Britain under an arrange- 
ment by which India received a substantial fixed proportion of war 
production in Britain. The U.K. Government were providing, without 
cost to India, equipment valued at about £30 million for the immediate 
defence programmes, and the value of the supplies and services ren- 
dered to and paid for by the U.K. Government during the past financial 
year was estimated at over £32 million; for the current year the figure 
was expected to be over {68 million. 

The U.K. Government had also authorized the Indian Government 
to purchase machine tools in America to the extent necessary to meet 
Indian needs for a considerable time ahead, and an Indian Purchasing 
Mission was now beginning to function in the United States. 

Sept. 12.—The Government decided to ‘create a Department of 
Information and Broadcasting. 

Sept. 15.—The voluntary conversion of the Territorial Force into 
Regular units came into effect, and over 75 per cent of the Territorials 
were stated to have volunteered for full service. Others, prevented by 
personal responsibilities, volunteered for service in India. 


IRAN 

Sept. 2.—The Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister expressed 
their agreement with the general principles for a settlement presented 
by the British and Russian military commanders. 

Sept. 3.—The British Commander met the Soviet Commander at 
Kazvin. British troops occupied Sehneh and Aveh. 

The Teheran garrison was demobilized. 

Statement in London regarding Allied plans. (See Great Britain.) 

Sept. 4.—Acts of indiscipline in the Iranian Army were reported, 
bands of soldiers operating under rebel officers having had to be 
disarmed by the authorities. 

The British military authorities began the distribution of food in the 
occupied areas, and civil authorities began arrangements for sending 
food for general distribution where needed in the unoccupied areas. 

The Iranian police, at the British and Russian request, took action 
to prevent the 700 Germans who were in the Legation premises just 
outside Teheran from moving about the country. 

Sept. 5.—Turkish reports stated that a cavalry brigade of 1,500 men, 
fleeing before the advancing Russians, had crossed the frontier into 
Turkey. 

Sept. 7.—The Government were understood to have received another 
Note from the British and Soviet Governments, 
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Sept. 9.—The Foreign Minister handed the British Minister a Note 
accepting the terms put forward by the British and Soviet Govern- 
ments, which included the closing of the German, Italian, Hungarian, 
and Rumanian Legations, and the handing over of the German nationals 
in Iran. 

Sept. 10.—The Government deprived the German, Italian, Ruman- 
ian, and Hungarian Legations of their diplomatic facilities. They were 
understood to have received a further Note from the British Government 
demanding that the Germans still at large should be handed over 
within 48 hours. 

A committee was formed to supervise the execution of the other 
points of the agreement reached with the British and Russiah Govern- 
ments. It consisted of 3 senior members of the two Legations and 
officials of the Foreign and Home Ministries. 

Mr. Eden’s statement fn Parliament. (See Great Britain.) 

The British, Soviet, and Iranian Commissions met to discuss the 
execution of the terms affecting Axis nationals. Diplomats were given 
safe conducts to leave, and other Germans were to be handed over to the 
British for internment, except for 50 or more notorious agents whom the 
Russians took into custody. The number of Germans still in the 
country was stated to be 1,600. 

Italian, Hungarian, and Rumanian nationals were not to be expelled, 
and Bulgarians were allowed to stay. 

Sept. 12.—It was learnt that the British Government, acting alone, 
were insisting on the Bulgarian Legation being closed. 

The paper Jtallaat stated that the documents read in Parliament (the 
agreements with Britain and Russia) had caused “astonishment and 
dismay’ among the Deputies, and said the country had expected better 
things from the British and Russians in the way of friendliness. 

It was understood that the Government had received from the 
British and Russian authorities a request for an explanation of the 
article. The Teheran wireless announced in the evening that the 
article was unauthorized and represented neither the policy nor attitude 
of the Government. 

Sept. 13.—Two trains left Teheran, 24 hours behind schedule, with 
80) Germans who had been sheltering in the Legation. 

Sept. 14.—It was announced in Parliament that the acting Finance 
Minister had been appointed_Minister of Finance. 

Sept. 15.—The Government decided to concentrate all Germans in 
the country in a barracks or hotel in Teheran at once. The German 
Minister agreed to deliver up all persons in the Legation compound 
except the sick and elderly. The Teheran wireless broadcast an order 
that all Germans outside the Legation should report to the police 
immediately. 


ITALY 

Sept. 2—Gayda, writing in the Giornale d'Italia said that Britain 
underestimated Italian powey; she would doubtless long ago have 
throwm up the sponge “‘if her.leaders had not been encouraged by the 
bellicosity of Roosevelt’. Whatever happened, Britain’s defeat was 
certain; no compromise peace was possible. 

Sept. 8.—Reports from Russian sources stated that anti-Fascist 
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literature was circulated secretly in Rome, Turin, Milan, Genoa, and 
other cities demanding the cessation of hostilities, recall of the troops 
from the Eastern Front, the expulsion of German troops from Italy, 
and the seizure of food exports bound for Germany. 

American reports stated that the German Ambassador had for some 
time been attending all meetings of the Cabinet, Ciano had been the 
only objector, and he was on the “‘sick list’. Serious riots had recently 
taken place in many parts of the country, chiefly attributable to the 
shortage of food. They were followed by a purge of the administration 
and the dismissal of “‘uncertain’’ officials. 

Sept. 12.—Gayda in the Giornale d’Italia said President Roosevelt's 
speech meant that Washington would send war material to Britain 
and Asia in American ships escorted by naval units, and that US. 
warships and aircraft would open fire without warning when they met 
Axis warships in American ‘‘defence waters’, which, according to 
Roosevelt, included the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. After this he 
still dared to talk of the freedom of the seas. It was evident that if 
American ships had been ordered to fire at Axis ships, the latter, when 
they met American units, would find themselves ipso facto in a legiti- 
mate state of defence and could proceed to attack without waiting for 
the enemy to do so. 

Sept. 15.—Gayda stated in his paper that U.S. submarines had been 
active in the Mediterranean, and ‘“‘the United States, without being 
provoked, is launching into an aggressive war against the Axis’. 


JAPAN 

Sept. 2.—The Prime Minister received from the Greater Japan and 
Asia Development League, of which he was Presidént, a memorandum 
with 4 recommendations: (1) Adherence to the guiding spirit of 
Italian-German-Japanese Axis diplomacy; (2) firm enforcement of the 
new order in Greater East Asia; (3) a wholesale attack on all activities 
aiding Chiang Kai-shek; (4) invocation of the right of self-defence in 
Japan’s coastal waters. 

The Government spokesman told the press that “‘the less said about 
Japanese-American relations the better’’. He also said there was no 
discrepancy between the pronouncement of Col. Mabuchi and those of 
the civilian Government. 

The Foreign Office spokesman stated that the Government were 
again drawing the attention of the United States’ and Soviet Govern- 
ments to the shipments of oil to Vladivostok. 

Sept. 3.—The Prime Minister, addressing a conference of represen- 
tatives of the Government and of war industries, said Japan was 
facing the gravest crisis of her history, and the only way to surmount 
the emergency lay in the effective total mobilization of the nation’s 
economic power. 

The Japan Times and Advertiser stated that “any effori to establish 
a service of military aeroplanes between the American and Asiati 
continents across latitudes north of Japan will be viewed as part of 
anti-Japanese encirclement.... Japan strongly objects to such en- 
circlement, and bases its opposition on the country’s natural right to 
defence in advance of her desperate need... . The establishment 0! 
northern bases, which facilitate contact between Soviet Russia and 
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\merica opens up serious possibilities. The country cannot stand 
idly by while a scheme of encirclement in the north is in the 
making . 

Nichi Nicht Shimbun said that the term ‘‘freedom of the seas’’ used 
by Churchill and Roosevelt camouflaged an Anglo-Saxon political 
move to maintain the status quo, and a desire to act as “policemen of the 
world’. Roosevelt’s Labour Day, it said, had furthered the possibility 
of the United States entering the war. ‘ 

Sept. 6.—Kokumin, in an interview given by a member of the Army 
Information Board just returned from Indo-China, said that if Britain 
and the U.S.A. did not understand Japan’s real intentions and con- 
tinue to act as in the past they would be finally driven out of East 
Asia. Japan could not change her determination to establish the 
Greater East Asia Co. prosperity sphere and, since Anglo-American 
armament expansion in Burma and Malaya endangered the existence 
of French Indo-China, Japan could not remain idle, as Indo-China 
was a member of the “‘sphere’”’. That country was larger than Japan, 
Korea, and Formosa combined, and yielded plenty of rice, fruit, and 
fish. Soon, many Japanese would be able to speak French and Annam- 
ese, and they would be ‘“‘very valuable when Japan leads and guides 
the peoples of East Asia’’. 

Sept. 7—The Government ‘froze’ the funds of 9 corporations— 
6 British, 2 American, and one Dutch. 

Sept. 8.—Official quarters in Tokyo stated that in view of the 
conflicting statements about the Greer incident Japan could only watch 
and wait. One paper declared that: ““We do not know whether the 
incident occurred in the manner in which Germany says it occurred.”’ 
The editor of the semi-official Revue Diplomatique declared that they 
could not accept the view that ‘Japan is committed to go headlong 
into war’, and drew attention to the original interpretation of the 
Tripartite Pact, that it was intended to keep the war from spreading 
to East Asia. Japanese who talked of their country’s dependence on 
the Axis or on anybody else were wrong, and the country’s statesmen 
should survey the world and calculate in which direction Japan’s own 
interests lay. 

Demands presented to Dutch Government on May 10, 1940. (See 
The Netherlands.) 

Sept. 9.—Mr. Yoshizawa, a former Foreign Minister, as Special 
Ambassador, and Mr. Uchiyama as Special Minister to Indo-China, 
whose mission would be “‘to unify, within the structure of the Foreign 
Office, all Japanese political, economic, and cultural organs in French 
Indo-China, and to lead these organs to negotiate with French Indo- 
China”, 

Sept. 11.—The creation of a General Staff for the defence of Japan 
proper, Korea, Formosa, and Sakhalin was announced, with General 
Yamada as Chief. 

Sept. 13.—Mr. Nakano, President of the Fascist Tohokai Party, told 
a mass meeting that time was running short, and unless Britain and 
the United States accepted Japan’s terms, Japan and Germany would 
have to blast a way through Singapore and the Persian Gulf to establish 
contact. Government authorities, he said, were telling the nation that 
a drop of petrol was like a drop of the nation’s blood. Japan was now 
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bleeding, without the means of transfusion, and faced the prospect of 
even her aircraft being forced down in the end. 

Britain and America were trying to procrastinate negotiations until 
Japan was exhausted, and he gave them a warning that the ‘Japanese 
were a superior race and could not be forced into submission by threats 
or appeased like primitive natives. 


MEXICO 

Sept. 3.—The Foreign Minister stated that though diplomatic rela- 
tions with Great Britain did not exist, “a people which fights and 
suffers for human liberties with the heroism with which England does 
is virtually in relations with all the peoples of the world. What is 
lacking in form in Mexico’s case is compensated for in our spirit of 
international friendship”’. 

Announcement of opening of credits in the United States. (See 
U.S.A.) 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Sept. 8.—A Colonial expert of the Government, in a broadcast to 
the Dutch people, informed them that on May 10, 1940, the Japanese 
Minister at The Hague presented a Note to the Government proposing 
terms whose acceptance would have led to a rapid economic enslave- 
ment by Japan of the Dutch East Indies and the supply of some of the 
most essential raw materials to Germany. Acceptance was demanded 
the same day. The Government were prepared to see that Japan 
should be able to obtain the raw, materials she needed for her own use, 
but further than that were not prepared to go. Some time later the 
Japanese Government sent a delegation to Batavia to discuss these 
matters, but, as was well known, the negotiations broke down after 
many months of discussion. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Sept. 3.—The £10 million War Loan at 2} per cent interest for 5 years 
and 3 per cent for 10 years was oversubscribed. 

Sept. 14.—The Prime Minister arrived back from England and the 
United States and told the press at Auckland that the British Isles 
could be called “the unconquerable isles’ because of the magnificent 
spirit and unity of their 44 million people. 


NORWAY 

Sept. 10.—The Germans declared a state of emergency in Oslo, 
owing to the fact that ‘Communists and Marxist elements in the trade 
unions, and particularly in their administration, have recently been 
disturbing work in a criminal manner by the preparation of strikes’. 
New regulations were issued prohibiting the instigation of strikes or 
participation in them, imposing a curfew at 8 p.m., closing restaurants 
and public buildings at 7 p.m., prohibiting the sale of alcohol, and 
closing theatres, cinemas, etc. 

Hr. Hansteen, chief legal adviser to the Trades Union Congress, was 
shot in Oslo after being condemned by a court martial for plotting 
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a general strike. Another nate was also shot, a third ventbebidd to life 
imprisonment, and others received long terms. 

The Quisling Minister for Social Affairs, in a broadcast, said the 
patience of Terboven had been exhausted when a strike was ‘organized 
in defiance of the German prohibition. The workers had struck because 
they were not getting their usual supplies of milk, which was being 
condensed for dispatch abroad. 

Sept. 11.—It was announced in Oslo that the Vice-President of the 
Trades Union Congress had also been sentenced to death, but this was 
commuted to imprisonment for life because ‘“‘quiet has been restored 
in the factories and workshops”. Three other leaders were sentenced, 
one to life imprisonment, and 2 to 12 years. 

The Rector of Oslo University was dismi$sed and all the functions 
of the academic faculties transferred to the Quisling Minister for 
Religion and Education. 

Sept. 12.—Swedish reports stated that more trade-unionists had been 
court martialled in Oslo, and some sentenced to death. Boy Scout and 
other youth organizations had been “‘liquidated’’ and orders issued 
that all boys from 9 upwards must join the Quislingist Youth Organiza- 
tion for training by the Nasjonal Samling. The funds of all trade 
unions and youth organizations had been seized. 

Sept. 14.—Swedish reports, from Norwegians who reached that 
country, stated that a reign of terror began early on Sept. 10 with the 
arrest of some 1,000 people by the Gestapo in the first round-up. . 
Later arrests included the Rector of Oslo University, several professors, 
pressmen, former officials, and about 300 trade unionists. 

The court martial in Oslo had the previous day sentenced 12 persons, 
2 of them to death and the others to very long terms of imprisonment. 
Terboven commuted the death sentences to imprisonment for life. 

The Norwegian Telegraph Agency reported that Norwegians engaged 
on German military works and in industries taken over by Germans 
were making a fine art of “going slow’’, and strikes and delays were 
Irequent. 


POLAND 

Sept. 3.—The President appointed M. Mikolajczck Minister for 
Home Affairs and Deputy Premier; Dr. Lieberman, Minister of Justice; 
and M. Popiel, Minister without Portfolio. He also issued a decree 
providing for changes in the composition of the National Council, 
with a view to its more complete adaptation to the political position 
in Poland and of participation in it of Polish political representatives 
residing in the U.S.S.R. 

Sept. 4.—Inclusion of Poland in list of countries aided by the United 
States under the Lease-Lend Act. (See U.S.A.) 

Sept. 6.—It was learnt that the Central Bank of Poland had obtained 
a writ of attachment against French gold valued at £16 million frozen 
in the United States, on the ground that the French authorities allowed 
the Bank’s gold reserves to fall into German hands after they had been 
transferred to France. 

Sept. 10.—It was learnt that several Poles, including a ‘woman, had 
recently been sentenced to death for offences such as possessing a secret 
Wireless set or a revolver. 
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RUMANIA 

Sept. 4.—Reports were current of many desertions to the Russians 
among the troops attacking Odessa. The formation, in England, was 
announced of a Rumanian Democratic Committee, to encourage 
Rumanians at home and abroad to work for the overthrow of the 
Military dictatorship and for the re-establishment of a representative 
democratic Government. 

A decree was issued providing for the constitution of Bessarabia and 
Bukovina as autonomous provinces, with administrative organizations 
directly responsible to General Antonescu. Jewish property would be 
expropriated. 

Sept. 11.—Turkish reports stated that some 200 former Deputies and 
other politicians had been imprisoned for protesting against the con- 
tinuation of the war against Russia. General Ciuperos, Commander of 
the Eastern Army, was stated to have been shot for refusing to order 
his troops to cross the Dniester after the occupation of Bessarabia. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Sept. 3.—General Smuts, speaking at Pretoria, said that in the 
Government of the Union there was the greatest measure of unanimity 
in supporting the decision to enter the war, adding: “We took the 
decision as a free sovereign people. We know we were right; events 
have proved us so’. Those who relied on a Hitler victory and hoped 
for alms from his bloody hands should be ashamed, he declared. 

The third year of the war was the most decisive, but he considered 
their position was better than at any time in the past ? years. ‘The 
United States is not only helping Britain’’, he concluded, ‘‘but is pre- 
paring to come into the struggle. That makes a German victory 
impossible.”’ 


SWEDEN 

Sept. 2.—The Minister of Defence announced that permission for 
Swedes to serve with foreign armies would not be granted except in 
the case of volunteers for the Finnish Army. 


SYRIA 
Sept. 4.—General Dentz and all the remaining Vichy officers lett 
Beirut for France. 


THAILAND 

Sept. 7.—Reports reached Hong-kong of the arrest of the manager 
of the Japanese-owned Thailand Hotel in Bangkok, and of the discovery 
there of a store of guns and hand grenades. 


TURKEY 

Sept. 2.—Von Papen left for Germany. 

Sept. 6.—Clodius arrived in the country with 12 members of the 
German trade delegation. 

Sept. 11.—It was stated in Istanbul that negotiations had been 
successfully concluded on the terms of the sale to the U.K. Corporation 
of a great part of the year’s crop of figs and raisins. 
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U.S.A. 

Sept. 2.—It was learnt in Washington that the Chinese Ambassador 
had visited the State Department in connection with President Roose- 
velt’s interview with the Japanese Ambassador. He was understood 
to have been given assurances that whatever might happen the United 
States was “not likely to abandon China, who is our best friend in the 
Pacific . 

President Roosevelt told the press that an increased production of 
war weapons for the United States and all the nations resisting the 
dictators must be achieved by an acceleration of the tempo of spending. 
All the money so far appropriated would have been allocated in 60 or 
90 days. 

Sept. 3.—It was stated in Washington that credits were to be opened 
for Mexico for the purchase of aircraft and war material. 

It was announced that the Mission to Moscow would be headed by 
Mr. Averell Harriman, with Generals Burns and Brett and Admiral 
Standley. 

Sept. 4.—The Office of Production Management stated that 1,854 
military aircraft were delivered in August, an increase of 394 over July. 

It was learnt that the first American tanker with oil for Russia had 
arrived at Vladivostok. Her cargo was believed to be 95,000 barrels of 
aviation fuel. 

President Roosevelt announced that Poland was now included 
among the nations whose resistance Was ‘‘vital to the defence of the 
United States’, and that he had authorized the transfer of war material 
to its Government under the Lease-Lend Act. This would give support 
to ‘the fighting determination of the Polish people to establish once 
again the independence of which they were so inhumanly deprived”’. 

Sept. 5.—President Roosevelt told the press that the destroyer 
Greer, carrying mails to Iceland and plainly marked as American, had 
been attacked several times by a submarine, and had replied with 
depth charges. Naval forces were hunting for the submarine, and it 
would be eliminated if found. Visibility was good when the attacks 
occurred, and the Greer was on the American side of the Atlantic. It 
was very fortunate that she was not hit, he said, and when asked whether 
the submarine might have fired on her “‘by mistake’, said the fact 
remained that more than one attack was made. 

As to the question whether the submarine operated by listening 
devices alone, this might be possible, but it did not make it any better. 
The consequences of launching torpedoes at a ship identified only by 
the sound of its motors were fully as grave as if the craft had been fully 
identified as an American naval vessel. Asked whether the Greer 
might have been within the German combat zone he said he did not 
recognize any such zone on the American side of the Atlantic. The 
U.S. Government had never been notified of it by Germany, and, 
secondly, it would exist as a blockade area, and a blockade was with- 
out meaning unless it was effective. The fact was that there was no 
effective blockade. He also said that no new orders had been issued to 
naval units as a result of the incident. 

Sept. 6.—The Navy Department issued a statement denying the 
German charge that the Greer attacked first and saying the facts were 
as originally stated, “namely, that the initial attack in this engagement 
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was ven - the submarine on fhe Greer. ae was then, and not until 
then, that the Greer counter-attacked”’. 

Sept. 8.—It was announced in Washington that the American , 
steamer Steel Seafarer had been bombed from the air and sunk by an 
unidentified aircraft at midday on Sept. 5 at the entrance to the Gulf 
of Suez. All the crew were saved by a British warship. 

Sept.9.—The State Department announced that the Sessa, a 
Danish ship taken over by the Maritime Commission, had been tor- firs' 
pedoed and sunk on Aug. 17. Three survivors were picked up on pro 
Sept. 6, 300 miles south-west of Iceland, and no reports had yet been carl 
received of the 24 other members of the crew, one of whom was Ameri- wat 
can. The Sessa was being operated under the Panamanian registry Hit 
for a U.S. firm, and was carrying a general cargo of foodstuffs, lumber, cou 
etc., consigned and belonging to the Icelandic Government. T 

Sept. 10.—The State Department announced that the Sessa was Act 
both torpedoed and shelled by the submarine without warning. The fror 
Department released the Memorandum from the British Foreign exc 
Secretary to Mr. Winant on the subject of the operation of the Lease- in | 
Lent Act. Sou 

Sept. 11.—President Roosevelt’s broadcast. (See Special Summary.) T 

Mr. Morgenthau, speaking at Boston, warned the country that pha 
inflation had ceased to be merely a distant threat and was actually at was 
its doors. He described what had been done to avert it (by selling stre 
Defence Bonds, giving the Federal Reserve Board control of consumer mill 
credit, etc.) and suggested several additional measures; e.g. the in t 
releasing of surpluses from storage (wheat, flour, cotton, butter, etc.), 5,00 
a plan of forced saving, the extension of general controls over bank | 
credit, heavier taxes in 1942, a further reduction of non-defence 
Federal expenditures, etc. 

Sept. 12.—The State Department announced that the American- 
owned steamer Montana, under Panamanian registry, was sunk the 
previous day between Greenland and Iceland, some 40 miles from where 
the Sessa was sunk. The crew, none of whom was American, were seen 
by a British aircraft taking to the boats. (The vessel was the former 
Danish Paula, and was carrying timber to Reykjavik.) 

Sept. 13.—The State Department announced that the steamer 
Arkansan had been hit by shell fragments and some of her plates 
pierced during a raid on Suez in the night. 

Sept. 15.—President Roosevelt reported to Congress that exports of 
war supplies under the Lease-Lend programme up to Aug. 31 totalled 
$190,447,670. In addition, defence articles transferred to nations 
fighting the Axis (including some awaiting shipment) amounted to 
$35,946,701, and various services came to a further $78,169,377, 
making the total figure $342,563,748. 

He said that ’planes, guns, tanks, and ships had begun to flow from 
their factories and yards and the flow would accelerate til! the stream 
became a river, and the river a torrent “‘engulfing this totalitarian 
tyranny which seeks to dominate the world”. More than 12 nations 
had been getting Lease and Lend assistance, and the aid was not an 
act of charity, but a means of defending America. 

With these supplies, added to those Great Britain had bought hersell, 
the British Empire had obtained since the war began about $4,400 
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million worth of goods. Russia had paid for all she had had so far, and 
the energies of the U.S. Government were making available to her 
urgently needed supplies. To China the United States had supplied a 
fleet of lorries, cargo steamers to carry war supplies, paving materials 
for the Burma Road, and equipment and material for building the 
railway through Yunnan. 

The Secretary of the Navy announced that the President’s “shoot 
first’’ order would go into effect the next day. The Navy would provide 
protection as adequate as they could make it for ships of every flag 
carrying Lease and Lend supplies between the American continent and 
waters adjacent to Iceland. ‘That is our answer’’, he said, ‘‘to Mr. 
Hitler's declaration that he will try to sink every ship his vessels en- 
counter on routes leading from the United States to British ports.’ 

The Attorney-General gave a ruling that the President’s Neutrality 
Act Proclamation at the outbreak of the war did not bar American ships 
from carrying war materials to any portion of the British Empire 
except the United Kingdom and the territories specifically mentioned 
in the Proclamation—India, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa. 

The Secretary for Agriculture, speaking at Salt Lake City, em- 
phasized that “this is our war and not someone else’s’’, and said food 
was as important as armaments in winning it. American agricultural 
strength must be mobilized, and American farms made to feed 10 
million Britons in 1942. They were planning to send to Great Britain 
in that year dairy products that would require between 4,500 and 
5,000 million Ibs. of milk, about 500 million dozen eggs, 18 million 
lbs. of poultry meat, and nearly 1,500 million Ibs. of pork and lard, 
and had also promised nearly 125 million tons of fruit and over 2} 
million cases of canned vegetables. 


U.S.S.R. 

Sept. 2.—M. Lozovsky stated that “Finland has suffered great losses 
in the war and is displaying an increasing desire for peace, but foreign 
reports about peace moves do not correspond to the facts’. He also 
said that at their meeting Hitler had appealed to Mussolini to help fill 
the gaps caused by the enormous losses on the Eastern front. 

Keports from American sources stated that a German “mission” 
had already begun operations in the occupied parts of the country. 
It was made up of Gestapo men, civil administrators, and specialists in 
totalitarian economics. 

‘ Semi-official statements in Moscow claimed that the troops were 


New armies were being trained and aircraft turned out fast 
tnough to permit the air force to sustain its attacks. Industrial output 
was being forced up by superhuman efforts, so as to make up for 
the drop caused by the invasion of the Ukraine, the loss of which had 
been long foreseen. 

ept. 3.—The+ Moscow wireless, reviewing the opening of the 3rd 
year of war, said: “It may be predicted with great assurance that 
mobile warfare will disappear from all Europe and the stable warfare 
oi the last war be revived on an enlarged scale. It is precisely this that 
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Hitler’s generals fear.’’ It is also said that “in the final analysis, the 
outcome of any war depends on potential forces, and not on the forces 
on hand at the beginning. This is the iron law of history’”’. 

Sept. 4.—-M. Lozovsky stated that German propaganda that Lenin. 
grad was almost taken was pure fantasy. It was Goebbels, and not the 
German Army, that almost entered the city. An immense, bloody 
battle was going on day and night. Leningrad was not cut off, and 
maintained communications with the rest of the country by means of 
the various railways. The city itself had not been raided, because of 
its good defences. 

The German claim to have taken Briansk was ‘‘a wireless victory” 
only. At Odessa the position was considerably improved, in view of 
the-immense Rumanian losses which created the possibility of perma- 
nent Russian counter-attacks. He also said that all German attempts 
to cross the Dnieper had failed, and that not a single Soviet warship 
had been sunk in the Baltic. 

An appeal to the women of the world was issued by a number of 
representative Soviet women including trade union officials, air pilots, 
actresses, writers, artists, business managers, agricultural workers, etc. 
It stated that on Sept. 7 a group was organizing in Moscow a meeting 
of women under the slogan ‘““Women of the world—on to the struggle 
against Hitlerism’’, and asked every woman to listen to the broadcast 
of the meeting so that the slogan would resound in every town and 
village in every country and become the watchword of freedom-loving 
women the whole world over. 

M. Kot, the Polish Ambassador, arrived in Moscow. 

Sept. 7—The Red Star in an article by an Air Force General said the 
first 2 months of the war had shown that the Germans had failed to 
achieve their chief aim, undisputed supremacy in the air. Germany had 
flung almost the whole of the Luftwaffe—4 air fleets and one air corps— 
against Russia. Even working at full capacity her aircraft factories 
were unable to replace her rapidly increasing losses; aerial battles had 
proved also that the Soviet aviation industry not only was not inferior 
to the German, but was superior to it in many ways. 

In the first 2 months the Germans had lost 7,200 aircraft or more, and 
the writer pointed out that they had previously lost 300 in 1939 
6,800 in 1940, and between 1,350 and 1,700 in January-May, 1941. 
He also said that in the air battles against France and Britain they lost 
12,000 skilled pilots, and were now using many hastily trained ones. 

A number of women broadcast to the world from Moscow. An 
engineer, addressing the women in the occupied countries, said: “Let 
your aim be to make your production the worst in the world—not 4 
‘plane, not a gun, not a car for the Fascist beast.” 

Sept. 8.—It was announced in Moscow that the Supreme Council 
had ordered the removal to Novosibirsk and Omsk and to the Alta 
region and to Kazakstan of the whole population of the Germai 
Republic of the Volga, numbering some 600,000. This had been decided 
upon because of the danger of wrecking activities, directed from 
Germany, and the military authorities had found evidence that there 
were thousands, and even tens of thousands of spies and wreckels 
amongst these Germans. 

The Leningrad wireless broadcast a message to the Russian peoplé 
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declaring that the fight for the defence of the city was a holy war of 
the Soviet people for their soil. The citizens of Leningrad would remem- 
ber what the people of Russia had already declared—‘‘the Fascist 
hordes will never see Leningrad”’. Every day and all day they worked 
at the factories, imbued with only one single thought, to produce more 
arms for the men at the front. On Sunday they did not take the day 
off, though it was the Day of Youth; half a million young people, 
together with their elders, went on working. They knew it was a hard 
struggle, but they would be victorious. 

Sept. 9.—Reports of armistice talks with Finland. (See Finland.) 

M. Molotov received the British and U.S. Ambassadors. 

Sept. 11.—It was announced that M. Molotov had the previous day 
handed the Bulgarian Minister a strong Note protesting against his 
Government’s attitude to the Soviet Union. It stated that before the 
German invasion Bulgaria adopted a line of conduct not in accordance 
with the official declaration of her Government concerning the loyal 
and even friendly relations of the country with the U.S.S.R. The Soviet 
Government had more than once drawn attention to this fact, and had 
stated that relations had deteriorated to such an extent as to be im- 
possible, e.g. on Jan. 14, Feb. 4, Feb. 20, and at other times. This 
unfriendly attitude had increased since the German attack. 

Information in the Government’s possession showed that of late 
Bulgaria had begun to serve as a jumping-off ground for the launching 
of hostilities against the Soviet Union, and,-in the spring, without a 
declaration of war on either Greece or Yugoslavia, Bulgaria had served 
as the jumping-off ground for the attacks on those countries. Her 
territory was now being used for attacks on Odessa, the Crimea, and 
the Caucasus as was shown by: (1) German and Italian troops were 
concentrated on Bulgarian territory, and their numbers were increasing. 
(2) Aerodromes were under German control, with German aircraft 
concentrated on them. (3) Varna and Burgas had been prepared as 
bases for Axis U-boats and other naval vessels. (4) A concentration of 
Axis warships and U-boats and of army and naval forces was pro- 
ceeding at those ports and at the Danubian port of Rustchuk. (5) 
Admiral Raeder and other naval officers were in Bulgaria engaged in 
the organization of a force of German and Bulgarian submarines and 
warships for hostilities now in preparation against the Soviet Union. 
(6) The railways were transporting German troops and munitions. (7) 
The Germans had built and were using a pontoon bridge over the 
Danube at Rustchuk for the transport of their troops and war material. 

Other proofs of connivance at provocative acts against the Union 
were: the Bulgarian Government’s repeated attempts to ascribe to the 
Soviet Union the bombing of Bulgarian territory from its aircraft; the 
provocative shot fired on Sept. 7 in Sofia at the Assistant Soviet 
Military Attaché; and the bellicose anti-Soviet campaigns in the semi- 
official press. Bulgaria, in league with Germany, was preparing for a 
joint attack on the Union, and the Soviet Government accordingly 
deemed it necessary to draw attention to the fact that the Bulgarian 
attitude was disloyal and “not the attitude and actions of a State 
having normal relations with the U.S.S.R.—which the Soviet Govern- 
ment are profoundly convinced is equally not in the interests of Bulgaria 
herself and the Bulgarian people’’. 
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VATICAN CITY 
Sept. 10.—The Pope received Mr. Myron Taylor, President Roose- 
velt’s Special Envoy, who handed him a message from the President. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Sept. 4.—Turkish reports stated that the guerrillas in Montenegro 
had driven all Ftalians out of the country, and they were concentrating 
in Scutari and Cattaro. 

Sept. 8.—A communiqué issued at Zagreb stated, according to the 
Italian newsagency, that ‘‘a special system had been in force since the 
previous day in the Adriatic Zone between Ogulin and Mostar to 
eliminate by means of joint Italo-Croatian action all possibility of a 
surprise from the sea on the part of subversive elements. . . . The armed 
forces in this sector have been placed under the command of General 
Ambrosio... who yesterday addressed an appeal to the population 
asking them to hand over all arms within 24 hours’. 

Sept. 14.—Four bombs exploded in the Zagreb telephone exchange 
and martial law was proclaimed in the city. Several deaths were re- 
ported. Fighting was reported in a village in Herzegovina and 400 
people were stated to have been killed. The village was described as 
the centre of a revolt in which some 1,000 Axis troops had been killed 
since Sept. 10. 
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